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DISCOVERY IN 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

HOMELAND * 


CAESAR’S HOLY 
OF HOLIES 

A WONDERFUL TEMPLE 
OF OLD ROME 

The Beautiful Superstitions of 
the First Conquerors of Britain 

NEW CHAPTER IN THE 
TEMPLE OF VESTA 

Can we fittingly dedicate to a son of 
our own generation a temple which 
w as the very Holy ef Holies to a mighty 
Empire which ruled' the world as a 
pagan Power ? 

Often has the C.N. rendered tribute 
to Commendatore Giacomo Borii, whose 
inspired labours in excavation and 
writing have brought to light buried 
grandeurs of ancient Rome. Boni is 
dead, and Rome is to commemorate 
him by restoring the famous Temple of 
Vesta and dedicating it to his memory. 

It is a noble, a dramatic, compliment 
to a man of very great achievements. 

The Gods of Olympus 

YVe have nothing in England to com¬ 
pare with the significance and sanctity 
of Rome’s old Temple of Vesta. Its 
holiness and sacred'character came not 
from religion alone. There were other 
important temples, a multitude of altars, 
a multitude of gods, spirits, and demons 
to.which and whom reverence must be 
paid. The Temple 'of Vesta was not 
singular in that respect. 

It is, indeed, one of the wonders of 
the world that the religion pf Rome 
(and of Greece, which the Romans 
incorporated with their own) is utterly 
extinct. Savage superstition as old as 
mankind, belief in spooks and spirits, 
in fairies and witches, linger among the 
foolish even now, but the great gods of 
high Olympus, whom Greek and Roman 
worshipped, have utterly vanished from 
human acceptance to find a place only 
in literature, the grandest literature 
of all time, but written in dead languages. 

Guardians of Caesar’s Will 

And that of Vesta and her virgins is 
numbered with the faiths which happily 
perished. In Rome they have the 
ruins of her sumptuous- temple where, 
day and night, the priestesses kept 
alight her sacred fire, guarding it as the 
most sacred and vital force in Rome. 
The vestals entered on their career at 
from six to ten years of age ; they gave 
ten years to learning their duties, .ten 
to performing them, and ten to teaching 
the novices who were to succeed them. 
To fail in her task of safeguarding the 
sacred light brought the vestal a 
scourging; to commit a more serious 
breach of her vows meant her .being 
buried alive. 

But the duties were more than 
religious. The vestals were guardians 
of secret emblems upon which the safety 
of the Empire was believed to hinge. To 
let the fire expire was supposed to 
presage danger to the nation; to 


The Zoo’s New Baby 



A baby moholi galago, a quaint lemur-like little animal, has just been born at the London 
■Zoo, such an event being very rare, and here we see the pretty little creature with its mother 
resting on a branch. The mother is evidently encouraging her baby to climb higher 


permit evil to befall the mystic symbols 
was to imperil the entire. world over 
which Rome held sway. 

The vestals were the guardians of 
international treaties, of the wills of such 
public men as Julius Caesar ; they 
could pardon a criminal whom they met 
on the way to execution, as they could 
decide the fate of a vanquished gladia¬ 
tor. They.performed the sacrifices upon 
which the fertility of crops and stock 
was supposed to depend ; they were a 
paramount force in the life of the Rome 
which ruled Britain. 

To gain entry to their temple was 
to win security from violence, though 
history shows us that the sanctuary 
was violated, and even an emperor was 
murdered within its walls. Signor Boni 
dug down into the ruins and retold 
much of the story of the temple, and 


found the ashes of the last sacrifice they 
offered in the year 392. 

It was a palace of over a hundred 
rooms, where six vestals were attended 
by an army of female slaves, who were 
cooks, bakers, bathing-women, maids, 
decorators, writers, portresses, all work¬ 
ing in cooperation with an outside staff 
of soldiers, chair-bearers, messengers, 
and what not, a prodigious multitude 
consecrated to the service of the six 
female attendants upon a pagan altar. 

Now the fabric is all to be restored, 
to the honour and glory of the man who 
began the task of reconstituting the 
storied pile. But many of us will 
remember it as the storehouse of Caesar’s 
will, as the place he passed when he set 
out to his death, the place from which 
his wife, Calpurnia, rushed forth to wail 
him murdered and to receive his body. 


WHAT THE WISE MEN 
SAID TO JOSEPH 

NEWS FROM AN OLD 
MANUSCRIPT 

Possible New Story of the 
Birth of Jesus 

UNKNOWN ANCIENT PAPERS 

To recover a sixth-century Gospel from the 
sands of Egypt is always a possibility ; but 
one of the last-things I should have looked for 
is to find it in a twelfth-century manuscript 
in the library of an English cathedral. 

The discovery made by Dr. James, 
Provost of Eton, is really more -wonder¬ 
ful even than it appears from this state¬ 
ment of his.- The place of his find is 
the historic library at Hereford Cathe¬ 
dral. This library is of remarkable in¬ 
terest because it contains a large number 
of chained books belonging to the days 
when books were rare and precious, and 
were therefore chained in public places. 
It is amazing that in such a collec¬ 
tion of manuscripts any should remain 
unidentified today. 

The Story of the Wise Men 

But what is this great discovery ? i t 
is a version, unknown hitherto to 
scholars, of the story of the Wise Men 
who came to worship at the manger. It 
is apparently part of the beginning of 
.that Gospel of St. Peter of which men 
spoke familiarly only two hundred years 
after Jesus, but of which we of our time 
saw nothing till the discovery of a 
fragment at Akhmim, in Egypt, only 
forty years ago. 

Only forty years ago ! Yet all the 
time, unknown in Hereford Cathedral 
Library, was a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, bound up in a volume of 400 
pages, containing parts of this - very 
Gospel. How many times copies of 
that have been made we cannot tell, but 
that does not rob the discovery of the 
original of its interest. 

What led Dr. James to his discovery 
was. his surprise at finding that the 
library had no descriptive catalogue ! 

An Impressive Thing 

The examination of the manuscript 
will take some considerable time, but 
the Provost of . Eton, who made the 
discovery, lids given us a suggestion 
of what it contains. 

The birth of Jesus is represented as 
having taken place in a cave and Joseph 
is said to have announced the event in 
the market-place. Then the Wise Men 
said to Joseph : 

As there are with 'you old Scriptures 
of ancient prophets which wrote con¬ 
cerning the Christ and His coming into 
this world , likewise a’so with us there are 
more ancient Scriptures in which it is 
clearly seen that the Christ is spoken of. 

It will be a truly impressive thing if 
these words of the Wise Men should come 
to us across the ages from one of our 
chained libraries—a rare example of 
knowledge in chains. 
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CAN THE KINEMA 
BE SAVED? 

ITS WONDERFUL POWER 
FOR GOOD 

A Conference of Thirty Countries 
Passes Some Good Resolutions 

A LEAGUE FILM OFFICE? 

The C.N. has had much to say about 
the abuse of the kinema, the most mis¬ 
managed and ill-used scientific idea of 
our time. Now, for a whole week in 
Paris, people from thirty countries have 
• been talking about the kinema. 

Up till fiow the kinema has been left 
too much in the hands of those who 
only care about making money by it. 
It is time that artists, authors, musi¬ 
cians, teachers, should join together 
the world over and insist that films shall 
be more beautiful, more interesting, 
more true to life, more instructive. They 
have been too long in the hands of the 
noney-makers. 

The International Language 

This international conference was a 
very energetic one. It was inspired by 
the idea that children, and grown-ups 
too, can learn more about this wonderful 
world through-the kinema than, in any 
other way. They can watch the vivid 
life of birds and beasts, of flowers and 
fruit; they can thrill to the stories of 
~ the past and to the promise of the future; 
they can learn history, geography, and 
science as the pictures pass before them, 
alive and glorious. 

More than that. People of all nations 
can, through the pictures, learn to under¬ 
stand each other better. It has been 
called the international language for 
which the world is seeking. Many think 
it is the only way. of waking an inter¬ 
national spirit in the world. It can 
certainly, if used wisely, hasten the 
friendship and goodwill which are the 
foundation of universal peace. 

Schools of Kinema Art 

The conference in Paris passed a 
number of resolutions and set up a 
committee to carry them out. Its chief 
purpose was to encourage cooperation 
between all who are interested in the 
artistic, educational, and intellectual 
development of the kinema, and in 
making it one of the most useful and 
most interesting forms of recreation that 
we can have. 

The delegates proposed that makers 
and producers of pictures should learn 
more of architecture, of decoration, and 
of painting, and that, on the other hand, 
artists and authors should have oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the technique of the 
film. There should be schools of kinema 
art. Music should be, most carefully 
chosen to accompany a picture and 
should always be played with it, to add 
to its meaning and make a beautiful 
whole. The speed of a film should be 
stated, and kept so that it should not 
be made ridiculous—a most important 
point, this. 

An Office at Geneva 

Agricultural and scientific films are to 
be encouraged, historical films are to 
be true, particularly those showing 
scenes and people of other countries. 
Scenes likely to arouse or nourish hatred 
between peoples or to perpetuate the 
idea of war are to be avoided, and the 
good qualities of foreigners are to be 
shown in place of the unattractive ones. 

. Many members of the conference urged 
strongly that inflammable films should 
be forbidden, but unfortunately the 
resolution was not carried. But the 
protest was made, and it may bear fruit. 

The immediate result of the confer¬ 
ence will be an international office set 
up at Geneva, under the League of 
Nations, and this is admirable, for there 
will thus be a centre to which the world 
can bring all its best ideas for improving 
the kinema. It depends, however, on 
the "iinenia industry itself whether these 
gre:-. 1 ideas are carried out. 


Making exiles 

FOR ITALY 

Punishing Distinguished 
Men 

Many of Italy's most distinguished 
men, who have felt it their duty to 
oppose the destruction of democracy 
in their country, have been obliged 
to take refuge in foreign lands; but 
Signor Mussolini lias found a way of 
following them. . . 

The new law by which offenders 
against Fascism may be. deprived of 
their status as Italian citizens has been 
put into operation against 15 of these 
exiles. Four of them are former members 
of the Fascist party - others have com¬ 
mitted no other crime than to hold 
political views opposed to Mussolini’s. 

Perhaps the most notable of them all 
is Professor Salvenini, a distinguished 
historian, who, as one Italian paper has 
the courage to say, has brought honour to 
Itaty throughout the world. What 
right can any Italian hive to deprive 
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The Hornbook found in Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage. See page 7 


such a man of his citizenship, a man who 
brought honour to Italy before Musso¬ 
lini was heard of ? 

There is a cry for other victims, 
among them the former Premier Signor 
Nitti, who also has a European reputa¬ 
tion, especially for his endeavours after 
the war to secure a peace of forgiveness 
and goodwill. 


EMPTY FOOTBALL FIELDS 
Lend Them to the Boys 

There was a wonderful response to the 
appeal of the National Playing-Fields 
Association for the loan of cricket 
grounds to elementary schoolboys. Now 
the appeal is for football grounds. 

Most of the privately-owned football 
grounds are used only once or twice a 
week, yet all around are boys with no 
chance of any place to play in. 

A LIFE SAVED 
From a Great Mutiny 

Another link with the terrible days of 
the Indian Mutiny has been severed by 
the death of Miss Henrietta Vibart, 
aged 87, of Old Cleeve, Somerset. 

Her father, Major Edward Vibart, 
was stationed at Cawnpore when the 
mutiny broke out. He was massacred 
with his wife and four of his children. 
Four others, including Miss Vibart, 
escaped with their lives. . 


WHAT A COUNTRY! 

An Old Lady of Arles 
Hears of England 

A LITTLE TALK IN THE 
OLIVE MARKET 

By a C.N. Traveller 

The olive markets have opened early 
in Provence this year, and if you rise 
with the lark you may see the carts 
coming in from the country. By seven 
o’clock the fruit'market in Arles is in 
full swing,'ranged under the trees of the 
boulevard which replaced the ramparts 
of the fortified town. The olives stand 
in great baskets in long rows. 

The market is a. lovely sight. There 
are dark-skinned, dark-eyed Provencals 
everywhere. The morning light falls 
through the trees on. to gay panniers of 
tomatoes, carrots, apples, grapes, purple 
figs, and against these colours the 
masses of green olives make the most 
beautiful background imaginable. The 
olives are sold by the pound to house¬ 
wives, who pickle them for the table, 


Man Lifting Himself 

We like this passage from the Presi¬ 
dent’s address at the Church Congress. 

Man is always essaying the 
seemingly impossible, and always, 
through crisis after crisis, and with 
lapse after lapse, achieving it. 

What is it in him that strives 
unrecognised toward an end not 
yet comprehended even in his 
hope ? It is the Eternal Spirit, 
with infinite patience, lifting him 
toward God’s Hope. 

Let us say to men who feel any 
kind of impulse urging them 
toward those ideals—to adminis¬ 
trators, scientists, philosophers, 
artists, philanthropists : 

This power that stirs within you, 
that bids you achieve yet suffers i 
you not to be content with achieve¬ 
ment, ever urging you from good 
icork to better—this is the Spirit 
of God. 

Wherever we see goodness j 

we see the Spirit of God at work. 


and in large quantities to the makers of 
oil. Very soon the little oil-mills will be 
busy crushing the fruit as the earliest civi¬ 
lised dwellers in the country did before 
the Roman eagles were planted in Arles. 

I asked several of the olive sellers 
what they did with the olives, and they 
all looked at me as if I had asked to be 
told what they do with bread. I told 
one old lady that in England we have 
to buy olives in little bottles, and that 
they are dear, and that it is not every¬ 
body who eats them. 

“ Goodness ! ” she cried, lifting her 
hands. “ What a counfry ! ” 


LADY STANLEY 
So Time Goes 

Lady Stanley’s life has closed on earth. 
She was the wife of Sir Henry Stanley, 
the journalist, who found Livingstone. 

He was a poor workhouse boy, who 
grew to world-wide fame ; she was the 
daughter of a country squire, and an 
artist of great ability. One of her pic¬ 
tures, of a street arab before a magistrate, 
was familiar to millions of people. 

Tlie marriage took place in the Abbey, 
and Mr. Gladstone was there, with Lord 
Balfour and Sir John Millais and a 
gathering of famous people. How 
strange it must be for Lord Balfour to 
think back new to that fashionable 
wedding so long ago 1 


THAT UNINHABITED 

Island 

What Cobham Thought 
About It 

Every boy has dreamed of being king 
of an island. 

Sir Alan Cobham (now knighted, to 
everyone’s delight) has been king of an 
island, and he does not like it. Caught 
in a monsoon during his ' flight to 
Australia, he landed on an unoccupied 
island, and the other day he was telling 
his experiences: 

“Asa boy (he said) I always imagined 
what a romantic thing it must be to 
live on an uninhabited island, but I 
can assure you all my dreams were 
shattered, for a more dismal show I 
never met in my life.” 


AS MAN TO MAN 

The Archbishop Without 
His Robes 

There was a surprise for the great 
gathering, which had come to hear the 
Presidential Address at the opening of 
the Church Congress at Southport the 
other day. 

When the address had been given 
from the pulpit of a large church by the 
Bishop of Liverpool in his robes, the 
Archbishop of York stepped up to the 
lectern in his everyday clothes and gave 
a simple talk, as from man to man, telling 
of an ordinary man’s experiences of the 
nearness and helpfulness of God, such 
as are the common possession of good 
men who never wore lawn sleeves or 
clerical gaiters. 

It was a pleasant thing ; it must have 
made his hearers forget tjiat there are 
orders and hierarchies, and think only 
of the glorious democracy of the 
brotherhood of man. 


A MAN HAMMERING COAL 
The Terrible Live Wire 

We like the Southern Electric, but it 
has always seemed to us that the live 
wires running nakedly along are the 
most dangerous things in the world. . 

Man has chained mighty forces to his 
service, but they rebel and turn on him 
in many ways, and the greatest care 
should be taken in safeguarding life from 
the dangers arising from them. 

The fireman of a steam-engine stand¬ 
ing on the electric track at East Croydon 
was on the bunker of his engine breaking 
coal. Overhead was a trolley wire, which 
his hammer struck as he raised it. The 
full force of the current was diverted 
to his arm, and in an hour the poor man 
was in another world. 


THINGS SAID 

Only in quietness can we hear the 
voice of God. Archbishop of York 

It is as true today as ever that man 
needs a desert place apart. 

Lord Dawson of Penn 

Within the next few years it will be 
possible for anyone to fly to Australia. 

Sir Alan Cobham 

The country would be better off if it 
kept in pensioned idleness all those 
employed in the Liquor Traffic. 

Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P. 

This is the sort of man he is : —he kicked 
a cock because it would not lay an egg. 

A Police Inspector at Doncaster 

One American guest has gone. Never 
has she known such thrills as England 
gave her. A friend of ours 

Till God despairs of us we need not 
despair of ourselves. 

President of the Church Congress 

1. What about my baby ? 

A woman going to prison 

2. The baby will go with you 

The-Clerk to the Magistrates 
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A POT OF GOLD 

BURIED TREASURE IN A 
KENTUCKY GARDEN 

A Tale of John Addington Who 
Died a Captive Far From Home 

LUCK IN THE POULTRY RUN 

The other day there was a treasure 
hunt in a Kentucky garden started by 
an adventurous chicken, and the end 
of it was a pot of gold. 

A pot of gold makes us think of 
pleasant magic things—buried treasure, 
lovely islands, pieces-of-eight, Spanish 
gold, and, nearer at home, the little 
Irish leprechauns, who get together a 
tiny crop of gold made up of minute 
chips and hide it under a tree. 

This particular treasure has just the 
right kind of story. It began about 
62 years ago, in the American Civil 
War. There was a man of Southdown, 
Kentucky, called John Addington, who 
considered that'the time had come for 
him to stand up for his side. He knew 
that fighting was a risky business and 
all sorts of things might happen while 
he was away. 

The Man Who Never Came Back 

The night before he left he dug a 
hole in his garden and buried deep down 
a pot of gold. This held all his worldly 
wealth excepting the house itself, 
which it would have been rather 
awkward to bury. He patted the soil 
down, planted a shrub over the im¬ 
portant place, and in the grey of the 
dawn got on his horse and rode away. 

Poor John ! He never came back 
to that sunny garden. At the end of 
the war he was a prisoner, wounded, 
and he died in captivity, far away from 
the things lie loved. He was a wise 
man and knew that a secret shared is 
no longer a secret ; lie had, therefore, 
not said a word to a. soul about his pot 
of gold ; nor had lie even left a rough 
map with a tree and a cross marked on 
it, and “ seven yards ” written faintly 
in pencil, which is what treasure-hiders 
generally do. 

The Enterprising Chicken 

Time passed, and the story of John 
and -the mysterious disappearance of 
his money was forgotten. 

The other day a chicken belonging 
to Mrs. Rebecca Addington, who lives 
on the plot where John the soldier 
had his home, did a little survey work 
on her own account’ She terribly 
wanted to scratch among the cabbages, 
and after some hard work got through 
the fence. When she was well, away 
the mistress of the house heard her cheer¬ 
ful clucks among the cabbages and went 
out to drive the adventurer back 
home again. 

Then she saw that the bird had 
scratched a fair-sized little hole, and 
among the soil and worms lay a dirty 
gold coin. 

What a Search Revealed 

She got a stick and poked up another. 
She got a shovel, and up came a hand¬ 
ful of gold. She dug and dug and pre¬ 
sently came to the pot of gold which 
Soldier John had hidden on that dark 
night in 1864. 

Mrs. Addington cleaned and washed 
and counted out money to the value 
of 1750 dollars—-a very nice little pot 
of gold indeed. 

The C.N. hopes that, as a fit reward, 
Mrs. Addington will see that the chick 
who started the treasure hunt is allowed 
to live to a hoary old age. 


THE BRIDGE CHARING CROSS LOST 



Workmen at a dizzy height scraping the chains of the bridge 



A view of Clifton Bridge from one of the towers 





A general view of the bridge from a distance 

Charing Cross has not always had the ugliest bridge in the world. It once had this fine 
suspension bridge, which is now being repaired. It is the bridge across the Avon at Clifton, 
but its first appearance was at Charing Cross, whence it was removed to make way for the 
disgrace to London over which the Southern Railway trains now run 


IS THERE LIFE 
ON MARS? 

CONDITIONS ON THE 
RED PLANET 

Not Enough Oxygen for 
Human Beings 

WHAT THE SPECTROSCOPE 
REVEALS 

The interest we all feel in the great 
question of the possibility' of life on other 
worlds is shared by all astronomers, 
and we are alway's glad when they are 
able to give us information bearingon the 
subject. Professor Adams and Professor 
St. John, of the Mount Wilson Observa¬ 
tory’, have recently added a little to 
our knowledge of Mars. 

If human beings like ourselves do live 
on Mars we may be sure the surface 
conditions on the planet do not differ 
much from some of the extreme con¬ 
ditions under which men have lived on 
different parts of the Earth’s surface. 

The Human Limit 

For example, the work of explorers 
lias shown that men could not live in 
much greater cold than is found near 
the North and South Poles, nor in much 
greater heat than is found in certain 
tropical regions ; and wc have learned 
from Everest climbers that, although 
tlie human body can acclimatise itself 
to less oxygen than we normally use, 
there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. 

Astronomers have found it possible 
to. estimate in various way's how the 
conditions of climate on Mars compare 
with terrestrial conditions, and they 
have found a great deal of evidence 
pointing to the fact that Mars has an 
atmosphere. There is also good reason 
to believe that some of the familiar 
terrestrial elements, such as oxygen 
and nitrogen, are constituents of the 
atmosphere of Mars, in addition to water- 
vapour, which is also known to be 
present. The problem is to determine 
in what proportions these substances 
are present, and how the quantities of, 
say', oxygen and water-vapour on Mars 
compare with the quantities of oxy’gen, 
and water-vapour on the Earth. 

Breaking Up the Light from Mars 

If wo wish to compare the relative 
amounts of water-vapour in the two 
atmospheres we have only to look 
through a spectroscope first at the Moon 
and then at Mars. The light from the 
Moon is pure reflected sunlight, as the 
Moon has no observable atmosphere 
whatever, hut the light from Mars 
will have passed twice through the 
Martian atmosphere in the course of 
being reflected from liis surface back 
into our spectroscope. If there is any' 
water-vapour in that atmosphere it 
will make itself known by intensify'ing 
certain dark bands in the spectrum of 
! the planet. 

Signs of Vegetation 

The two Mount Wilson professors 
have lately' been comparing the spectrum 
of Mars with that of the sky, and have 
found that there is in the Mars atmo¬ 
sphere only about two-thirds of the 
oxygen found above Everest, and only 
a sixteenth part of the water-vapour 
in the air above Mount Wilson. 

We must conclude from these facts 
that men and women like ourselves 
would find it almost impossible to live 
on the surface of the Red Planet. 
Astronomers believe, nevertheless, that 
they have seen vegetation there, and 
it is not impossible that some form of 
life may exist. It is very', very doubtful, 
however, if astronomy will be able 
to tell us much more than this for 
many years to come. 
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THE GREAT MARCH 
TO DEATH 

LEMMINGS ON THE 
MOVE AGAIN 

A Tragic Exodus that Sets 
Us All Thinking 

DROWNING OF A MIGHTY HOST 

By Our Natural Historian 

There is unexpected news from Nor¬ 
way, where the report goes forth, 
" This is a lemming year.” 

A lemming year means that stocks 
have multiplied to such proportions 
that the animals will migrate to death. 
Last year stocks were low, and, follow¬ 
ing the march now beginning, there will 
be another shortage of lemming life in 
Norway. From small to moderate, 
from moderate to excess, from excess to 
minimum—that is the natural order of 
affairs in the world of lemmings. It is 
all as natural as the flooding of rivers, 
the swarming of bees, the appearance of 
locust swarms, and the periodical 
occurrence of vole plagues. 

‘ The Highway to Destruction 

It is three years since- the last multi¬ 
tude of . migrating lemmings took the 
highway to destruction. They swarmed 
down from the hills in millions, and set 
out on one of their periodical pilgrim¬ 
ages toward some illusory goal whose 
end is the cold sea of death. The last 
remnants of that great exodus may even 
yet be on the painful road, for move¬ 
ments such as these, beginning sud¬ 
denly, take a year, two years, even 
three years, to run their tragic course. 

Lemmings are like too many of our 
own kind ; they cannot carry corn, as 
the old saying runs; they cannot 
succeed‘with success. So long as their 
life conditions are a little hard, food just 
a little short, they are a hardy, in¬ 
dustrious, thriving little people; but 
when a mild winter is followed by an 
early spring with the vegetation arid 
bursting ripeness of trees which such a 
season brings; then peril is nigh. 

Millions on the March 

They wax unduly prosperous on un¬ 
accustomed. plenty, and bring forth 
young in teeming excess. With the 
parching heat of early and prolonged 
summer the dried-up vegetation is in¬ 
sufficient even for normal numbers, and 
it proves starvation diet for the hordes 
which have now come into being. So 
they must march forth to supplies or 
. stay and starve. 

They march in their millions down 
from the heights, straight for the dis¬ 
tant ocean. They go as straight as the 
old Roman roadmakers. If a harvest 
field intervenes they eat their way over 
it; if a house is on the line of march 
they march through it. If a well inter¬ 
venes they fall down it and poison its 
waters, as they poison that of every 
stream and pool they cross. Lakes and 
rivers they swim, squeaking and grunt¬ 
ing in horror at the task. 

The Reserve Left Behind 

Death and disease track them through¬ 
out their journey. Birds of prey swoop 
down on them from above; foxes, 
wolves, dogs, cats, even hungry rein¬ 
deer, devour them; and a lemming 
epidemic rages from time on the march 
to thin their numbers. But at last .the 
remnant reaches the sea, and plunges in, 
thinking it their Promised Land. 

They die, drowned, and the sea is 
thick with their bodies, as are the wells 
and pools which the majority have 
passed, leaving stricken members be¬ 
hind them. It is a. lemming year, but 
it will be a lemming fever year, too, for 
water supplies, poisoned by their bodies, 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A children’s corner is now provided 
in Truro Cathedral. 


Two million toy balloons, meant for 
Christmas, have been destroyed by a 
fire in London. 

London school children at Lee have 
raised over half a ton of potatoes in their 
playground gardens. 

Four hundred Roman coins have been 
found buried under a stone on the golf 
links at Knott End, Fleetwood. 

The Cow on the Radiator 

The radiator of a motor-car in Norfolk 
was badly damaged by a cow jumping 
on it. 

Robbing the Hunter 

A wolf has killed eleven sheep belong¬ 
ing to the Superintendent of Wolf 
Hunting near Angouleme, in France. 

Qod Gives the Increase 

Crops in North Yorkshire have been 
so bountiful that many farmers have had 
to extend their stackyards. 

Daniel Defoe 

Stoke Newington, where Daniel Defoe 
lived, is to have a bust of him like that 
in the Cripplegate Institute. 

A Long Balloon Flight 

A toy balloon released at a horticul¬ 
tural show in Staffordshire was picked 
up next day on a Danish farm no less 
than 530 miles away. 

From the Long Ago 

A number of figures carved in sand¬ 
stone have been dug up at Whitstone 
Grange, near Rotherham, where a 
church is believed to have stood in 1237. 

A Turtle Mystery 

A live turtle with the year 1815 
carved on its shell was recently found 
in Connecticut. But no one knows when 
the date was put there ! 

A Span for Sydney's Bridge 

A further section of the new Sydney 
Harbour bridge, weighing 300 tons, has 
been despatched from Darlington. The 
main span will be 1650 feet. 

Our Safe Trains 

Only one passenger was killed in a 
train accident on the British railways 
last year, although 1746 million pas¬ 
sengers were carried. 

A Wonderful Holiday 

Of 250 Staffordshire women visiting 
-Blackpool together more than 200 had 
never seen the sea and many had never 
been in a train before. 

200,000 Miles in a Good Cause 

The story of Miss Agnes Slack’s 
200,000 miles of travelling for temper¬ 
ance has just been published by Heifer, 
of Cambridge, at 3s. 6d. 

A Welcome Thousand Pounds 

A thousand pounds has been sent by 
her family to an officer of a Danish ship 
who rescued an Englishwoman from 
drowning in Copenhagen Harbour. 

A Long Ride to School 

A reckless boy who jumped on a motor- 
lorry, thinking lie could drop off at his 
school, rode 80 miles before he dare get 
off, owing to the speed. He did not get 
to school that day ! 


Continued from the previous column 
create illness among human beings who 
give the malady that name. 

The wonder is that, as 1923 was a 
lemming year, this one should be so 
too ; but it shows that, as ever, they 
left behind a good stock with which to 
repeople their hill cities. No matter 
how great the migration, they leave a 
reserve behind, so that a whole species 
shall not utterly perish. It seems a 
■wonder matching that of two queen 
bees in deadly grapple, which, both in 
a position to inflict a fatal stroke, 
withdraw, lest both should die and 
orphan the whole hive. 

At any rate, the Norwegian lemmings 
are on the death march again. If only 
a naturalist would track them week by 
week and month by month, as another 
Scandinavian scientist tracked the eels, 
we should complete, a .wonderful story 
for the Book of Nature. E. A. B, 


The Pope on the 
Dome of St. Peter’s 

Since the completion of the great dome 
of St. Peter’s in Rome 32 Popes have 
lived under its shadow, yet the present 
Pope, Pius XI, is the first who has 
climbed it, and seen the magnificent 
view from its summit. 

It is a long but not an arduous ascent. 
The first part is a mere spiral inclined 
plane, like walking up a gentle hill. 
When the'dome is reached the ascent 
is continued between its inner and outer 
shell, part of the time by steps up the 
inner dome. Yet it is over four hundred 
feet to the lantern top, and a Pope is 
never very young ! 

There are some giddy peeps down into 
the interior -of St. Peter’s during the 
ascent, and a close view of the mosaics 
of the dome’s interior, which naturally 
lose all the effect intended for the distant 
beholder and look rough and coarse. 

It is a wonderful view that is disclosed 
from the dome. The roof itself makes a 
nearer piazza, leading the eye on to the 
piazza below between the colonnades 
of Bernini,and on across the Tiber to the 
castle of Sant’ Angelo, the roofs of the 
city, and the blue mountains beyond. 

A Strenuous Trade 

One of the surprises of the ascent is 
the discovery that -neither the roof nor 
the dome supports any of those little 
dwellings of the children of St. Peter 
which report has so persistently placed 
there. The vast fabric is kept in repair 
by a race of acrobats slung by ropes 
from dizzy heights to reach the spots 
where repairs are needed. The ranks of 
this strenuous trade are seldom recruited 
from any other source than the- families 
of those already engaged in it. They are 
called the children of St. Peter, and there 
is real appropriateness in the idea that 
they live and die in these dizzy eyries. 

The dome is not as Michael Angelo 
designed it. He completed the drum and 
left drawings and models for the rest. 
But when he was gone hia successor 
dared to improve upon them. Michael 
Angelo’s dome was lower, flatter, and 
heavier, and would hardly have been 
considered, as the present dome is, the 
finest in the world for its size. 

A CLEAN BLACK COUNTRY 
COMING ? 

A Big Change in the Potteries 

It is not impossible to look forward 
to a day when the Black Country 
.will lose the smoke-cloud, as more than 
once has happened during a strike. 

Oil is now being used in place of coal 
for ovens in British potteries for the 
first time. 

So successful has it proved that it 
is expected to revolutionise the whole 
methods of pottery firing. The use of 
oil means an absence of smoke and 
much greater cleanliness of working. 

The first experiments with oil were 
carried out at Burslem by Major George 
Wade, and many other potteries are 
now helping to make this great industry 
cleaner and healthier. 


THE HUMAN ENGINE 
Why We Get Out of Breath 
in Running 

Among the' interesting discoveries 
made by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board is this fact: 

The greatest amount of oxygen an 
athlete of ten stone can take in is a little 
over six pints a minute ; yet in running 
a hundred yards at his fastest he re¬ 
quires nearly 1 ten times as much, just 
under 60 pints a minute. 

No wonder he is out of breath at the 
end of it, and his muscles are tired 1 
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ADVENTURE ON 
ADVENTURE 

LOST IN THE ROCKIES 

Alone and Foodless with a Hut 
Burned Down 

FRIGHTENING THE BEAR AWAY 

A young Scotswoman, Nurse War- 
burton, has just come alive through an 
amazing series of adventures in the 
Canadian Rockies, any one of which 
one would have thought must be 
inevitably fatal. 

She set out alone on a celebrated 
mountain tour from Hope to Prince¬ 
ton with provisions for four days and 
one blanket. Her first misfortune was 
the loss of her provisions. 

Then, after fording a creek, she met 
a black bear. She managed to keep 
him away by lighting all her matches 
one after the other, and after this she 
lived on fungus and water. Snowstorms 
came on, but by a miracle she came 
across the old shack of a mining pro¬ 
spector. In this she found a tin with 
matches, and was able to make herself 
warm in the-intense cold of the night. 
But the fire caught the walls of the 
shelter and burned it down ! 

The Smoke of a Camp Fire 

For three days she had no other 
refuge from the storm than a big tree. 
Then she resumed her walk, but soon 
her clothes were in tatters, and she had 
to tie the soles of her shoes'to her feet 
with string. At last she saw the smoke 
of a camp fire, and hobbled toward it, 
leaning on a-stick. 

Meanwhile news that she was missing 
had spread and a search was made. But 
no traces were found and she was 
officially given up as dead. Two men. 
Constable Dougherty, of Princeton, 
and a noted hill-climber named Davis, 
obtained leave to renew the search, and 
it was their camp fire that she saw. 
She had been 26 days without food and 
was apparently in the last stage of 
exhaustion. Yet the next day she rode 
with her rescuers 16 miles on a pack- 
horse, and another 22 miles to Princeton 
the day after. 

Nurse YVarburton said that as her 
exhaustion increased Tennyson’s lines 
continued running in her head : “ A 

land where no man is or lias been since 
the making of the world.” 

HEALTH IN THE SNOWS 
Men and Dogs of St. Bernard 

A French journalist has been visiting 
the hospice of St. Bernard, 7000 feet up 
in the Alpine pass, to investigate the 
health of the famous dogs there. 

There are only nine of them now, and 
their average length of life is eight 
years. The poor beasts suffer cruelly, 
the Superior says, from the glare of the 
snow, which gradually brings on blind¬ 
ness. But they are very carefully 
looked after, and when resting are kept 
in kennels in the darkness of the cellar 
to rest their eyes. 

The Superior smiled at the suggestion 
made in an English newspaper that the 
dogs live only five years, and their 
human companions at most till 30. “ L 

am afraid (he said) that they exaggerate 
down there. I myself have lived here 
over 20 years.” 

The brothers are as healthy in the 
mountains as in the valleys. But they 
must, of course, have strong hearts. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Angouleme . -. . Ahn-goo-laim 

Cetus.. Se-tus- 

Miltiades.... Mil-ty-a-deez 
Pegasus . . . . . Peg-a-sus , 

Saguenay . . .... Sag-e-nay 

Sakhalin . Sah-kahl-yin 

Themistocles . The-mis-to-ldeez 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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A MUSK OX COMES SOUTH L-'aCp, 
.^CambridgeundergraduatesCp^ ~ 

- have been visitinq t rS 

astern Greenland 
.have returned to 
Aberdeen with 
Pa polar-bear 
and a 
uskox 









VAST POWER RESOURCES ^ 
Researches show that the .Nelson and 
'Hy Churchill Rivers can* 

''■•^/iMduce 1150,000 horse power, J 
J\yfraori than the combined ' 
production of Niagara and the 3 
■at electrical stations on Ibex 
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SEAWEED FOR EATING 
Several thousands of tons of sea coleworf, prized as 
a delicacy by the Chinese, are exported 

, , , , , yearly from Primorsk and Sakhalin after / 

fAGreekprofessor who has been excavating ^ ^ m 

arathon claims to nave found the break* c * dJ.* 


'MORE ‘uGHTONMARATHON 


atMaraihon claims to have found the break¬ 
waters of the actual port where the Persians landed 
in 490 B.C. 
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AN EAGLE STOPS THE MAIL 
A huge golden eagle lafelg attacked 
a Government mail aeroplane near 
Elko,Nevada, with the result that Ihe 
pilol had to make a forced landing 


HAPPY ST.VINCENT 
A new constitution has been granted to StVincent, a prosperous 
British island whose people are among Ihe most contented 
in Ihe world. See news columns 


The Arctic Night 

The'line of the Arctic night shown on this 
map will travel farther and farther soutti 
till it reaches its southern limit, the Arctic 
Circle, on December 22. It will then travel 
slowly northward again, and on March 2t, 
1927, the Sun will make its appearance low 
down on the horizon at the North Pole, thus 
ending the long Arctic night. 
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A LETTER'S LONG WAY ROUND 
A bottle dropped from a ship off 
felm Beach. Florida,was carried by 
(be Gulf Stream to theShetlands, 
where a letter for Chicago was found 
in if and posted 










THE AFRICAN BUFFALO’S PERIL 
Kengas Acting Game Warden 
declares that the slaughter of 


The zebra has suffered severely 
and havoc Is being worked 
among the buffalo herds 


TRAINS LEFT STRANDED 
' In recent floods in Burma the water rose so 
rapidly HbI warnings could not be given and 
trains were held up between breaches of the 

atrack all over the country _ ufjft 

y „ 
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FAR EASTERN PYGMIES 
An American-Dutch expedition in the 
interior of New Guinea hasfounda 
race of pygmies living in a region 
hitherto quite unexplored 


BIG SNAKES LASSOEO 
Venezuelan natives lately lassoed 
in a swamp three boa constrictors, 
which have now been brouqbt to 
England for the London Zoo 


Mil 
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AN EARTHQUAKE CENTRE 

Yet another earthquake has occurred at 
Many,which experienced repeated shocks 
during the summer and has suffered 
enormous damage 


\ • g /&$&£$$$& 

BUSY DAYS IN AUSTRALIA £ 

This season’s wool clip in New SouthWales | 
premises lo be a record one. In three months i 
482,000 bales have been booked for transport it 
nearly 130,000 more than during the same 
period last year \ 

TWO YEARS OF OROUGHT j§§ 

In Ihe Prieska district of Cape Colony no rain 
has fallen for two years, and the farmers p? 
have had to rely on water from boreholes to [ 

keep their stock alive f|| 
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KNOW THYSELF 
Rich Canada Looking Round 

Canada is so vast tliat it seems im¬ 
possible that she will ever really know 
herself; but she is doing her best. 
Fifty-six geological survey parties have 
been at work this summer mapping the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The most detailed surveys have been 
in districts attracting attention for 
their mineral resources, and here very 
detailed maps have been prepared. 
Silver, gold, copper, lead, coal, and 
oil possibilities have all been investi¬ 
gated and recorded. 

Even the southern part of Baffin Land 
has kept two geologists busy. 


1914 AND NOW 
From Verdun to Geneva 

There was a wonderful sight in a hall 
at Geneva on a recent Sunday. 

In the presence of war victims and 
other ex-soldiers from many countries 
the ■ heads of the French and German 
delegations, with clasped hands, pledged 
themselves to strive to maintain demo¬ 
cratic government in their two countries, 
to resist imperialism, and to work for’ 
reconciliation, so that the catastrophe 
of 1914 should never be repeated. 1 

The whole assembly stood while the 
pledges were being exchanged. 


JUDY 

Judy, the faithful donkey, which gave 
thousands of joy-rides to happy children 
in Prince’s Park, Liverpool, is to be 
remembered. 

A memorial stone for Judy’s grave 
has been subscribed for by the public, 
and many children have gladly con¬ 
tributed their pennies. The stone will 
bear the inscription : “ In memory of 
Judy, the donkey who during 21 years 
of service in this Park was the-children’s 
favourite. Died August 12, 1926. Aged 
26 years.” 


DOES ANYBODY WANT 
THIS BRIDGE? 

The Government’s Spare 
Money 

The Office of Works thinks the bridge 
over the lake in St. James’s Pjrk, which 
gives us one of the finest views in 
London, is not good enough, and is 
thinking of building another. 

We cannot discover that anybody 
has asked for it. The old bridge is not 
very wonderful, but it is convenient and 
unobtrusive, a simple iron .suspension 
bridge built seventy years ago, serving 
its purpose well; and we have all got 
fond of it. There is not too much 
money to spare just now for what we 
all need badly, and there are plenty of 
other bridges for which any spare money 
at the Office of Works might be saved. 


A GOOD THING NOT IN 
THE BIBLE 

One who never turned hisback, bill marched 
breast forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break. 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake. 

That was the noble epitaph from 
Robert Browning which a son wished to 
place on the tomb of his father in a 
country churchyard. But the vicar 
objected, because it ivas not in the Bible ! 

One of the glorious things about the 
Bible is the way it has triumphed over 
the folly of so many of its champions, 
but not often have they done it a more 
unkind injustice than this. The pas¬ 
sage is in the very voice of the prophets 
and apostles. 

Happily, the vicar has not been 
allowed his way. The Court has been 
wiser than the Church, and a good son 
will do honour to a good father in his 
own very beautiful way. 


THE WOOD FIRE 
One More Good Thing 

Even a coal shortage may have its 
compensations, as many people have 
discovered this year. 

Gas companies and sellers of oil have 
been benefited by the increased demand 
for their products, and advocates of 
smokeless fires have been gratified by 
the unusual clearness of atmosphere in 
the neighbourhood of "big towns (though 
the big chimney which covers the 
Strand with smoke has been unusually 
bad of late). ’ But perhaps the luckiest 
people of all are those 'who have been 
able to burn well-seasoned logs. 

It is no slight advantage to know that 
the wood you burn will not send showers 
of sparks about the room, but will burn 
steadily and quietly, needing only an 
occasional touch to be stirred from a 
dull glow to leaping flame and cheerful 
warmth. A great charm, also, is the 
pleasant fragrance of the burning wood, 
so different from the smoke from coai. 

Then, when the wood is all consumed, 
the clean white ash remains for garden use. 

NO ROOM TO PASS 
Vehicles Too Big for the 
Roads 

When shall we realise that one way of 
reducing the congestion on our roads 
is to limit the amount of space which 
one vehicle may appropriate ? 

Huge charabancs sail merrily along 
narrow lanes where no one can pass 
them, and dictate the pace of all who 
follow after. 

A motor-driver was fined not long ago 
for obstructing a tram. He was de¬ 
livering meat; from a motor-van and 
took six minutes over it, and neither the 
tram nor any other vehicle could pass. 
He was fined twenty shillings, but the 
wide motor-van remains to plague the 
traffic of the town. 


A GOOD DEED ON 
SUNDAY 

How it Saved Two Lives 

A man from the gas office, who made 
a call at a house in Hereford on a 
Sunday because he could not get there 
on the Saturday, was rewarded by being 
just in time to save two lives. 

The lady of the house had called at 
the office on Saturday to ask for some 
repairs to be done to her cooking-stove. 
On Sunday morning the tired gas man 
realised that the Sunday dinner could 
not be cooked unless he put the stove 
right, but when he got there he could 
get no answer. He climbed through 
the window and found the lady and her 
husband lying unconscious in a gas-filled 
room ; soon they would have been dead. 

They had gone to bed with their gas 
turned low and the window a little open, 
and it is supposed that the draught 
blew out the light. 

THE FOUNDER OF 
TORONTO 

Relics of General Simcoe 

Canadians will be grateful to Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth, who has saved 
the interesting relics of the founder of 
the city of Toronto. 

John Graves Simcoe commanded 
British troops ill the American War of 
Independence, and after the peace he 
and his soldiers cleared forests, made 
roads, and built bridges on the Canadian 
side of the border. He superintended the 
laying-out of Toronto. Later he returned 
as Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
A lake, a county, a town,/and a block of 
Toronto University are named after him. 

In the closing years he built a little 
chapel near Wolford Lodge, his home in 
East Devon, and in its burial-ground he 
and his wife and family lie. His house 
has been pulled down, but the chapel 
and burial-ground and part of his library 
have been saved, together with the only 
known portraits of the General. 
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Halts on the Way 

VY7hen travellers on a long 
" journey come to a halt, 
what do they do ? 

They pitch their tents ; they 
rest ; they pull out their maps 
and see how far they have come, 
and what the country is like 
ahead. They chat with each 
other; they mend their garments; 
they clean up all their caravan 
generally; and so when, on the 
following morning, they cry out 
Trek ! and move away, they are 
ready for the journey. 

Now it is an old fancy to say 
that human life is a long journey. 
We are pilgrims, moving from 
stage to stage, like the Canterbury 
pilgrims journeying over the old 
road from Winchester; or, if we 
think of older times, like the 
pilgrims . who left Babylon to 
return with songs to the city of 
their fathers. We can agree to 
think of our .life as a journey, 
too long to cover in one stretch. 
That is why there are the halts 
called Sundays. 

Sundays are halts in the 
journey of life, and it is a good 
thing to learn how to use these 
halts rightly ; because if we get 
a wrong thought of them we 
shall find Sundays dull. “ How 
quickly Sundays come round ! ” 
said Elizabeth Fry when she was 
a child, but she learned to think 
differently afterwards. How long 
and dreary Sundays may be, and 
yet, if we use them as they were 
meant to be used, how lovely and 
welcome they are ! 

What should we do when we 
come to these halts called Sun¬ 
days ? We should rest ; we need 
not be ill, but we should not do 
the same things that we have 
been doing for six days. We 
should take out our map of life 
and consider our ways. We 
should chat with each other. 
Families can be together, girls 
and boys can have a yarn with 
their father and mother and 
their people generally. We should 
see where the real stuff of our life 
needs mending, and we should do 
a little clearing-up at every halt. 

The good traveller never lets 
things get untidy. There was a 
great traveller in Africa who 
must have spent ten years of his 
life in wagons, but he was called 
by the merry Africans the Father 
of Neatness. The use of a halt in 
life is to make us ready to set out 
again, with our caravan neat and 
clean, our garments mended, and 
our spirit rested and refreshed. 

It is a time for quiet reflec¬ 
tion, when we can survey our 
blessings, seek a glad heart, cor¬ 
rect any habit we suspect is 
unwise, and strengthen, by 
thoughts of the Eternal goodness, 
all our best impulses, before we 
resume the working-day journey. 

Yes; it is true that Sundays 
may be happy and lovely times, 
but that depends upon us. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Stunts 

JTverybody likes Sir Alan Cobham, 
the prince of flying-men. 

The C.N. is particularly glad that 
he has told ns all that “ his job is to 
kill the stunt in flying.” It is a great 
mission to undertake and it will do 
great good. 

All sensible people are ashamed of 
the everlasting running of risks to 
give a crowd a thrill. In the old days it 
was a trapeze on which men risked 
their lives ; now it is an aeroplane. . 

Many people have grown more 
than tired of seeing the Crystal 
Palace, which is supposed to be a sort 
of national pleasure-ground, booming 
Sensational Flying Stunts. The Crystal 
Palace has long been trying to emerge 
from the Stone Age, but this is not 
the way.. 

© 

What the King Said tp Mr. Barnum 

W E wasted half an hour the other 
day, the unforgivable sin on the 
C.N. staff. 

One of the grown-up papers had 
solemnly reported the death of Tom 
Thumb, 43 years late, and the news 
set us looking up our old friend in the 
Life of Barnum. In the end we had 
our reward, for we came upon a story 
of King George, who was at a Barnum 
show as a boy and was asked by the 
showman how long he would stay. 
This is what the young prince said : 

I shall remain here, Mr. Barnum, 
till they sing God Save Grandmother! 

" - © . 

Be Reliable 

'J’here was once a young man of 
nineteen who returned from work 
one evening to learn that his father 
was dead. The boy was only earning 
fifty pounds a year, and he had six. 
brothers and sisters, the youngest of 
whom was six months old. 

It was a hard time, but the young 
man won through. He is Sir James 
Cooper,^ who was financial controller 
for the Government at Wembley. 

In telling his story the other day 
Sir James said he hoped it might 
encourage young men to struggle 
against hard luck, and he added : “ If 
I may presume to give advice it is that 
you should get a reputation for 
reliability.” Brains are useful, he 
says, but character tells most. 

By the time he was twenty-one he 
was doing the bookkeeping of a large 
firm, and used to handle " about 
£20,000 a month in hard cash.” But 
his wage was two pounds a week. 
That is reliability ! 

© 

We Dare Not 

’“pHERE are only eighty millions of 
us, and we have land under our 
flag which could absorb a population 
ten times as great. We dare not face 
the centuries that are breaking upon 
us with a narrow Little England spirit. 

' Dr. F. IV. Norwood 


Two Farewells 

W E have noticed two pathetic fare¬ 
wells in the last few days. 

One was at Smethwick, in Stafford¬ 
shire, where an old lady of a hundred 
years stood by the grave of her child 
of eighty-one. The other was at 
Tiverton, in Devon, where a pony 
followed his master to the grave. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

viscount does not believe in public 
speeches. It is the speakers that 
most of us don’t believe in. 

E 

A scientist says there is not a 
perfect man on the globe. But 
what about Mr. ——■? 

B 

Jn a recent photograph a Cabinet 
Minister had his hat on the wrong 
way round. He must have been talking 
through it and given it a turn. 

0 

JPhe director of one of the French Air 
Lines suggests a new kind of 
aeroplane seat which the pilot can over¬ 
turn in case of need, flinging out the 
passenger whether he 
will or no. We can 
imagine this line 
being very popular. 
0 

The next war in 
Europe will 
have to be cheap, 
at any rate. 

0 

A monument is be¬ 
ing erected to a 
hen. In the middle 
of the road, no 
doubt. 

E 

A Paris barber has 
advertisements 
painted on his ceil¬ 
ing so that patrons can read them 
while being shaved. But will they ? 

E 

giR Henry Maybury would like to 
have a circus at all the cross-roads. 
So, we are sure, would his little grandson. 
0 

Walking is the best exercise, the C.N. 

was saying the other day. It is, if 
you can dodge those who are not walking. 
0 

Two big wireless stations in America 
have merged. But we know a set 
that merges all of them. 

© 

Equality 

By Peter Puck 

While some men drink the rosy wine, 
There’s some men drink plain water, 
Some wed a maid of royal line, 

And some a dustman’s daughter. 

But Nature treats them both the same 
(If they’ve the sense to see it), 

And each may he beloved of Fame 
(If they’ve the brains to be it). 

Time will not cease his forward tread, 
And Death will wait for neither; 
The Sun is bright, the rose is red, 

The woods are green for either. 

Then let’s rejoice in what is ours, 

Not pine for what is lacking, 

■ We’ve Moon and Sun, and love and 
flowers, . 

Let envious, thoughts go packing ! 



PETER PUCK 
- WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If shingle beaches 
have hairpin bends 


The Evening Comes 

Coft and soundless are the wings 
^ That the blue of twilight brings, 
Wondrous wings for Wonder’s 
hour : 

Dusky owls with amber eyes, 
Moths like petals of a flower, 
Shadow's, dews, and little sighs 
(Not of woe), 
Memories of songs we sung, 

Faces beautiful and young, 

Long ago. ■ 

Prom what country come the 
wings 

That the blue of twilight brings ? 
Moth and owl sleep light away 
In thegreemvood’s darkest grove, 
But the thoughts of'Yesterday, 
From what thicket do they rove ? 
From afar. 

From enchanted orchards where 
Every fruit the branches bear 

Is a star. . J.B. 


The Hotel that is Never 
Quite Empty 

By Our Country Girl 

LJave you ever been to a hotel 
where the manager came out to 
welcome you like an old friend, and 
treated you like his own personal guest 
instead of a customer ? 

Perhaps you have—in France. But 
there is actually such a place in Eng¬ 
land too. Of course it. ( is tucked 
away in a distant corner jot the West 
Countree, or the place would have 
become so famous that the manager 
would have made a fortune and retired, 
which would be a pity.- In spite-of 
being so far from town, perched above 
a little seaport whose streets are too 
•steep and narrow for motor-coaches, 
the hotel is never quite empty. Some 
people come because they love the 
country walks, some because they like 
yachting, and some—because of the 
hotel manager. 

Cheerful Faces 


You may stay in the most luxurious 
hotel in Paris or London, and yet have 
your pleasure spoiled by a sullen, over¬ 
worked staff. In this hotel everyone 
is cheerful, and shares the manager’s 
anxiety to make you happy. Perhaps 
this is partly because the manager does 
not come down to dinner at his own 
table in the same room as the guests, 
and at the same time, but works as a 
waiter, carving, and changing plates 
like his men. 

When he was thanked for his hospi 
tality the other day he said: 

Well, I always think, “ perhaps these 
people have come a long journey — let’s 
give them a welcome! Perhaps it’s 
the only holiday they gel in the year, 
let’s make them enjoy it! If we can’t 
do everything, at least we can give them 
cheerful faces to look at.” . 

No v'onder- the hotel never closes. 
One waiter said to a guest quite 
proudly: “ I’ve been here six years, 
and only once was there no one to 
serve dinner for. But we rang the 
gong just the same, so that people 
shouldn’t think we were empty! ” 

Managers of some of the hotels we 
know, please copy ! 
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Queer Government men 


A DISCOVERY IN ANNE 
HATHAWAY’S HOME 

IS IT SHAKESPEARE’S 
ABC BOOK? 

A Heap of Dust that Stirs an 
Englishman’s Imagination 

W.S. OR W.B. ? 

News of remarkable interest comes 
from the home of Shakespeare’s wife, 
the house of Anne Hathaway. 

Part of a book has been found which 
it is thought may have belonged to 
Shakespeare; it may be a bit of the 
very book from which be learned his 
ABC. It is the oak mount, or cover, 
of one of the quaint little Hornbooks, 
also known as A B C Books, and re¬ 
ferred to in one of Shakespeare’s plays 
as the Absey book. 

It is thrilling to think that from this 
little book our greatest Englishman 
may have learned his first words in the 
language he was to fix for ever and to 
make-immortal. Languages grow, and 
Shakespeare found our English lan¬ 
guage in the process of development. 
Wycliffe, Chaucer, and Caxton may be 
said to have given our language shape 
and being; it was Shakespeare who 
established it and gave it permanency. 

The Dust of Ages 

What has happened now is that part 
of a Hornbook has been found in a 
heap of dust which has lain since 
Shakespeare’s day under the floor of 
. - '.me Hathaway’s cottage, and it has on 
u. initials carved with a penknife which 
may be either W.S. or W.B. If they 
are W.S., there is no more interesting 
thing in the world than this, for we may' 
be sure that it belonged to Shake¬ 
speare ; if they are W.B., it may have 
belonged to any one of the three boys 
of the Burman family at Shottery, 
where Anne Hathaway’s house stands. 

Anne Hathaway's house, which is 
usually called a cottage but is actually 
a good-sized house, is one of the most 
thrilling places in the English-speaking 
world. On an average a thousand 
people a week visit it all the year round. 
The Hathaway family lived in it for 
four hundred years ; there are Hatha¬ 
ways still close by. 

About thirty years ago the trustees 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace bought the 
house, and it has been their desire to 
make the whole of the building available 
for inspection. For this purpose some 
alterations have been lately carried out, 
and it was the carpenter in charge of 
this work who found the old book. 

The Discovery 

Mr. Frederick Wellstood, the librarian 
to - the Shakespeare . trustees, has de¬ 
scribed how the removal of a partition 
revealed between the joists of the floor 
a small open space which was found to 
be partly filled with dust and rubbish, 
the accumulation of ages that had made 
its way through the cracks and joints in 
the floor-boards. The wise carpenter 
thought it better to remove this little 
heap of dust before making good the 
gaps in the floor, and it was in doing 
this that Mr. Guy Pemberton, the 
architect in charge of the work,' found 
what looked like a piece of oak, a 
quarter of an inch thick and about 81 
by 51 inches. It proved to be the 
wooden mount of an old Hornbook. 

The printed sheet containing the 
alphabet, and the sheet of horn pro¬ 
tecting it, were unfortunately missing, 
but part of the handle remains, and on 
the back are the initials W.S. or W.B. 
If the letters are W.S., then we may 
assume that this is the very piece of 
oak that Shakespeare held in his hand 
as he learned his ABC. What is more 
likely than that he would take it with 
him one day to Anne Hathaway’s home ? 
It was there that he spent the pleas¬ 
antest time of his early life. 

The Editor of the C.N. has just been 
through Shakespeare’s homeland, and 


I t was the Government which ap¬ 
pointed London’s Royal Commission 
on Cross River Traffic, yet it is a Gov¬ 
ernment Department which is trying to 
put difficulties in the way of progress. 

One of the chief objects of the various 
plans for making new Thames bridges 
is to relieve the traffic block in the 
Strand. It happens that some of the 
property at the Charing Cross end 
belongs to the nation and is in charge 
of the Commission of Crown Lands. 
Will it be believed that the Commis¬ 
sioners sent a representative to the 
Inquiry to oppose the plan for making 
a new high-level bridge over the Strand 
and over the river at Charing Cross ? 


tells us in the new C.N. Monthly what 
he has seen. This is what he tells us of 
Anne Hathaway's house : 

There, just across the brook, was a bank 
where wild thyme grew, and a garden with 
rosemary and marigolds and lavender. He 
would open a gate and out to him would come 
Anne Hathaway, through this very door, 
along these very walks, or up the bank into 
the orchard there. For hundreds of years 
the Hathaways have lived in this fine house, 
and some of them are still about. 

It is perhaps the most intimate place that 
remains in Shakespeare’s world. It is un¬ 
spoiled ; it is full of things he saw. There is 
an old carved bed that has never been out 
of the room for four hundred years. There is 
a table that Shakespeare must have had his 
supper at, a wooden plate he may have eaten 
from, chairs he may have sat in, and, loveliest 
of all, there is still, by the great fireplace, the 
old settle on which he would sit with Anne 
Hathaway in the happiest hours of his youth. 

Is it not a wonderful thing to think 


And will it be believed that, the 
reason given for opposing it was that it 
would divert traffic from the Strand— 
exactly what it is wanted for! 

This Government Department thinks 
the value of its property would go down, 
and so it wants compensation if the 
scheme is carried through. 

Of course, there are private people 
whose interests may be injured by 
traffic changes, and it may or may 
not be necessary to pay them compen¬ 
sation ; but it is surely a ridiculous 
thing for a Government Department to 
oppose improvements on such grounds. 

We hope the Royal Commission will 
ignore these other Commissioners. 


that Shakespeare, the greatest figure of 
our race, came to us in the very middle 
of our island ? If we take up a globe of 
the world and look down on it so that we 
see the greatest area, of land that can 
come into our view, there, in the 
middle of it, stands England. If we 
take up a map of England, there, in the 
middle of it, stands Stratford. It is 
like a pin-point in the middle of the 
land of the world, and here it was that 
Shakespeare came. He climbed, as 
Arthur Mee says in My Magazine, from 
the centre of our island to the summit 
of mankind. 

All who would enjoy a run through 
Shakespeare's matchless homeland, would 
see the country Shakespeare loved and 
the sights that stirred his imagination — 
all who would follow the life of the mar¬ 
vellous country boy who has become the 
everlasting zvonder of mankind, should 
read the new number of My Magazine. 
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TELLING A TRAIN 
TO STOP 

AN ENGINE THAT OBEYS 
A WORD 

The Marvellous Way the 
Scientific World is Going 

WHERE WILL IT END? 

By a Scientific Expert 

Making a train obey an order shouted 
into the telephone is one of the newest 
marvels of electric wizardry. The C.N. 
has referred to it before, and it has now 
been shown at an engineering exhibition 
in London. 

Major Raymond Phillips, who for 
years has made his splendid little wire¬ 
less airship sail this way and that, rise 
up and come to earth, fly straight or in 
circles, by a touch of an electric button, 
has shown that by shouting Stop ! to a 
running train the train will come to a 
standstill ; by saying Go back ! the 
train will run the other way. 

The Vibrating Strings 

It all happens on account of the very 
well-known power of things to act in 
sympathy with each other; the power 
called resonance. The same thing will 
make a vase in a room vibrate when a 
particular note is struck on the piano, 
the sort of thing-that happens at some 
time or other in everybody’s home. 

If there were two piano strings, or 
violin strings, stretched so that their 
note if struck was exactly the same, and 
they were placed near each other, then 
any time a note was struck on one instru¬ 
ment the string on the other would 
respond, and would start vibrating too. 

What a Shout Does 

It is not hard to understand, because a 
string, when it is vibrating and making 
a musical sound, sends little waves of 
air out in every direction, very Jike a 
wireless aerial. These waves reach 
another string of just the right length, 
and push it into action just as rightly- 
timed pushes set a swing in motion. 

So it is that when Major Phillips 
shouts Stop ! into his microphone he 
uses a special tone, or pitch, of the voice. 
The diaphragm of the microphone at 
once vibrates at a certain rate, and 
tiny electric waves are set up, as we 
know they are in sending a telephone 
message. ‘ Connected with the micro¬ 
phone is an electric relay, tuned so that 
when waves of this number a second 
pass into it a sympathetic movement of 
a vibrating part is instantly started. 

Wireless Puts the Brakes On 

As soon as this part moves it touches a 
little platinum point called a contact, 
and hey ! presto ! the electric current 
passes by and floods a magnet with 
power, which in turn switches on the 
wireless sender. This sender emits a 
wireless signal. The signal is picked up 
by the wireless aerial on the train, and 
passes into more delicate mechanism 
which in turn shuts off the engine and 
applies the brakes. 

Each command to the train must be 
given in a different tone of voice, as each 
control of the train is set at work by a 
relay tuned to a different note. But we 
can make the human voice operate so 
many electric instruments today that 
there is no knowing liow far Major 
Phillips may carry his_ brilliant inven¬ 
tion. Who knows that it may not be 
possible one day for a passenger in 
difficulties in a railway train to shout 
out and tell the train to stop ! 


SUMMER IS ICUMEN IN 



A surfboat of the Sydney Life-Saving Association 



A crowd of happy surf-bathers on Sydney beach 

While winter is approaching in the 'British Isles and we are thinking of getting ready our 
warm clothing, in Australia the summer is coming in and sea-bathing is in full swing 
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ONE WIFE FOR LIFE 

THE NEW RULE AMONG 
THE TURKS 

The Fateful Monday When the 
New Law Came 

A DOMESTIC REVOLUTION 

Turkey has passed from a sultan 
to a president, disestablished the 
Caliphate, and substituted the Homburg 
hat for the fez ; but none of these things 
has moved her people anything like 
so much as the latest change in her 
marriage laws. 

At midnight on a recent Monday the 
old religious law gave place to an 
adaptation of the Civil Code of Switzer¬ 
land. Before that Monday a man might 
marry as many wives (from one to four) 
as pleased him. If any wife ceased to 
please him he had only to tell her so, 
pay her a pension, and take another 
wife in her place. Now, however, since 
that Monday, he may marry only one 
wife, and remains bound to her for life 
unless either he or slie can persuade a 
court of law that they should be parted. 

Whatever wives a man had at mid¬ 
night on that Monday he may keep, hut 
the new law enacts that he must keep 
them to the end of their lives. 

Relief or Despair ? 

There was sad bewilderment among 
much-married Turks as to what they 
should do as this fearful Monday 
approached. What marriage-ties should 
they make or unmake; while there was 
still time ? What offers of marriage, on 
the other hand, would the unmarried 
ladies of Turkey accept, reject, or post¬ 
pone while that fateful day of decision 
■was still in the future ? 

It is pathetic to think of the perplexi¬ 
ties of these good people over the 
choice thrust upon them. But what a 
calm of relief or of despair must have 
come over the homes of Turkey when 
.Monday was past and gone ! We may 
smile to think of it, but let us realise 
its serious side. 

Think of a whole nation of husbands 
setting out to find new ways of exacting 
obedience from their wives now that 
the familiar weapon of dismissal has 
been, snatched from their hands ! A 
profound change comes over the domes¬ 
tic life of the Turkish people, and 'we 
only hope it will be entirely for good. 

CONQUERING THE 
HEIGHTS 

Another Mountain Scaled 

By the conquest of another great 
mountain peak, nearly 19,000 feet high, 
much new knowledge comes into the 
school books. 

The mountain is Mount Margherita, 
in Central Africa, the highest point in 
the Ruwenzori Range, dividing Uganda 
from the Belgian Congo and within fifty 
mile? of the Equator. 

The attempt was begun last February, 
but owing to the weather the peak proved 
unclimbable. Several minor heights were 
scaled, however, the snow r -clad Stanley 
Plateau was explored, and the range 
crossed for the first time from east to 
west. Among the discoveries were three 
new lakes, the largest two miles long. 

We do not associate tropical Africa 
with snow and mist, but these moun¬ 
taineers encountered plenty. They once 
had to stand five hours in one place, not 
daring to move, fog and snow making a 
single step dangerous. Descending, they 
traversed slopes so steep that to sleep 
they had to curl themselves round tree 
trunks! Tents and beds were impossible; 

It was five months later, in July last, 
that the Margherita peak was finally 
scaled, the weather then being much 
milder and more favourable. Both 
expeditions were led by Mr. G. N. 
Humphreys, of the Uganda Survey. 


JOCK AND THE 
TRAINS 

A Remarkable Dog Story 

A RUNAWAY AND HIS 
ADVENTURE 

A sheepdog has won for himself wide 
distinction in New Zealand for his 
success in an occupation to which he 
appointed himself. 

Jock was a two-year-old Scotch collie, 
well trained by his owner, a stock drover, 
in the management of sheep and bullocks, 
but one day, apparently scared by 
unaccustomed music, he slipped his 
collar, fled in panic, and could nowhere 
be found, though his master sought him 
sorrowing everywhere. 

About the same time a collie appeared 
at a very busy and dangerous railway¬ 
crossing, and set himself the task of 
watching the crossing to prevent acci¬ 
dents. From before dawn till after mid¬ 
night he would be on guard at. the 
crossing, fully alert while an approach¬ 
ing train was yet hundreds of yards 
away. Backward and forward alongside 
the crossing would he dash, barking a 
warning. When one train had passed 
he returned to the mat of the post- 
office near by, to rest and listen for the 
next. In' this way he safeguarded the 
public against sixty trains every day. 

For - three months he never failed in 
.strict attention to this self-chosen duty, 
and his fame spread far and wide. He 
had an abundance of friends. Everybody 
had a word and a pat, and not a few had 
a tit-bit for the railway-crossing dog. 
Then he disappeared, and a little later 
the truant Jock arrived at the drover’s 
door almost too fat to be recognised. 

Now Jock is working, under orders, 
back at his first post, and finds- it 
healthier than the post he chose himself. 


A SKY COLLISION 
Eagle Brings Down a Plane 

We were telling the other day of the 
birds and the flying-men. Here is 
another story of an eagle’s encounter 
with the invaders of its domain. 

A Government mail aeroplane was 
proceeding on its way near Elko, in 
the State of Nevada, when a golden 
eagle, measuring eight feet from tip to 
tip, flew at it head to head and knocked 
out the front wing strut of the plane. 

The eagle was killed, but the aeroplane 
also was forced to descend, though not 
so suddenly. The pilot had all he could 
do to prevent it from overturning before 
the forced landing was completed. 

AN ^AEROPLANE FEAT 
400 Miles of Country 
Photographed 

Four hundred miles of difficult coun¬ 
try, from the Colombian oilfields to Port 
Cartagena on the Caribbean coast, has 
been surveyed by aeroplane. 

In the old way several months would 
have been taken in making a ground 
survey, but the airman did it in two days, 
although two weeks were required to 
develop and print the negatives and 
make up the complete map. 

It has been a great victory for aerial 
survey, and the pipe line laid as the 
result is already working. 


A MOTHER’S LAST SERVICE TO 
HER CHILD 

A touching story has' been told of the 
great storm in Florida. 

When the lakes and rivers burst their 
banks whole families were swept away, 
never to be seen alive again. 

But one babe of about eighteen 
months was found floating calmly on a 
roughly-made raft. Some mother had 
just managed to make this raft and 
launch it as a refuge for her child before 
she herself was overwhelmed. 


A FEW SURPRISES 
AT THE ZOO 

Swallowing One Another 

SAD QUARRELS IN THE 
REPTILE TANKS 

By a Zoo Correspondent 

, Several of the Zoo’s reptiles are in 
disgrace, for there have been a number 
of cases of attempted murder in the 
Reptile House. 

In the first place two pythons set a 
bad' example to the other reptiles by 
quarrelling over a chicken, and as one 
of the snakes was considerably larger 
than the other the smaller snake came 
to a sad end in the jaws of his companion. 

Then a river-snake and an alligator, 
who had been house-mates for a long 
time, had an argument about their food, 
and the discussion grew so warm that 
the keeper arrived only in time to pull 
the alligator from the snake’s inside. 

The Latest Atrocity 

* These incidents appear to have led to 
worse things, for one day a cayman was 
missing, and while his tank was being 
searched a young alligator yielded up 
the half-digested remains of the unfor¬ 
tunate reptile. The next offender was a 
bull frog. He swallowed four lizards, 
but as he had not room for them all his 
crime was soon discovered, because the 
tails of his victims were sticking'out of 
his mouth. But the latest and most 
unexpected atrocity was committed by 
a water-tortoise called matamata terra¬ 
pin, for without any provocation he 
suddenly opened his large mouth and 
began to swallow an inoffensive young 
crocodile sharing his tank. 

These bloodthirsty incidents are rather 
extraordinary, because although some 
snakes, such as the cobra, are fed entirely 
on other snakes, it was thought to be 
perfectly safe to let a bull frog share a 
tank with lizards, and an alligator live 
with a water-snake, and so on, especially 
as their relations had been cordial for 
such a long time. 

SNAKE STORIES 
Travellers East and West 

AN EXCITING ADVENTURE 
AT PADDINGTON 

Almost simultaneously, in London 
and in the eastern seas, two huge, much- 
travelled snakes, both fourteen feet 
long, have been giving trouble to the 
conductors of their journeys, causing 
mixed terror and curiosity to their 
human fellow-travellers. 

At Colombo some pythons from South 
Africa were being shipped to a steamer 
for San Francisco when one of them 
escaped and hid itself. When the ship 
arrived at Calcutta two policemen were 
told off to find and kill it. They 
searched for hours, and it was eventually 
discovered under a stack of cargo. 

The other encounter, at Paddington, 
ended less tragically. This time it was a 
boa-constrictor brought by Lady Brown 
and Mr. Mitchell Hedges, the explorers, 
from Central America and destined for 
the Zoo. With two others of his kind, 
the snake travelled from Plymouth in a 
box in the guard’s van. But when Mr. 
Hedges went to superintend their 
removal he found that the big fellow 
was at large in the compartment. 

Summoning a volunteer to his aid, 
and inviting the assembling crowd to 
stand back (an order readily obeyed), 
Mr. Hedges entered the van and threw 
a heavy cloth over the snake's head, 
while the helper seized its tail. The 
snake spat viciously, and Mr. Hedges 
sprang clear of its fangs only just in time. 

The work of capture was renewed, 
however, and ultimately the monster 
was carried writhing on to the platform. 
His companions had been lifted out in 
their box; the lid was quickly opened, 
the truant slung in, and the lid closed. 


MOSLEMS COMING 
WEST 


New Centres in Paris 
and London 


THE FIRST STATUE IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

Constantinople has just unveiled the 
first statue ever erected in a Moham¬ 
medan country, and London and Paris 
have opened their first mosques. 

The statue is, of course, a portrait of 
Turkey’s first President, Kemal Pasha. 
Both Britain and France are among the 
world’s greatest Mohammedan Powers. 
London has a very large resident Moslem 
population, and in Paris today there 
live hundreds of thousands of Moham¬ 
medans from the French colonies in 
North and West Africa and farther afield. 

It is a principle of French colonial 
policy to help these people to realise and 
take a pride in their French citizenship, 
and a great Mohammedan Institute has 
been opened on the hill above the 
Jardin des Plantes near the University 
and its kindred institutions. ’It was 
opened not long ago by the Sultan of 
Morocco, assisted by the Bey of Tunis 
and other Mohammedan potentates. 

The Call from the Minaret 

The central building is a mosque 
built of grey stone with a ceiling of 
carved cedarwood and a roof of rounded 
green tiles, above which rises a slender 
minaret whence the muezzin calls the 
faithful to prayer. There is a paved 
courtyard with fountains and rose trees 
surrounded by colonnades of Moorish 
arches. There is a hall for lectures and 
meetings, also a hostelr-for students. 
There are a Moorish cafe, with Moorish 
baths, shops where goods from Africa 
are sold, and a chemist’s dispensary. 

The site has been given by the City of 
Paris, the Government has contributed 
500,000 francs, and the rest of the 
money has been found by the Moham¬ 
medan community. 

AN OLD WATCH 
And Its Memory for the Man 
Who Bought It 

The feeling of respect for old things is 
naturally right. Who knows what 
romances may have accompanied them ? 
A correspondent sends us an odd in¬ 
stance of romance and coincidence 
revealed by the chance purchase of an 
old-fashioned turnip watch. 

One can imagine some sturdy old 
yeoman hauling it proudly out of his fob 
more than a hundred years ago, when 
its silver case shone in all its freshly- 
burnished glory; and still this old watch 
keeps good time. 

Examining his purchase, the present 
owner found several discs at the back of 
the case—the name of the maker, the 
name of the repairer, the name and 
address of the original owner, and, at 
last, a beautifully-worked little fine 
canvas disc, yellow with age, bearing 
the words “ Eorget-ihe-not, ” with the 
initials of the giver. 

And now comes the coincidence. Half 
a lifetime ag6, as a young man beginning 
work in London, the new purchaser of 
the watch had a friend who was the 
great-grandson of the owner of this very 
watch, and he had stayed at the house 
mentioned in its case ! 

Little did he think he was reviving 
such memories when he bought, casually 
from a working jeweller, this steady¬ 
going old warrior, many miles away 
from the place where its career began so 
many years ago. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun .130 
Total rainfall 1 '37 ins. 
Days with rain , 11 

Dry da 3 's . . 19 

Hottest day . 19th 
Coldest day . 26 th 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . 4‘56 ins. 
Dublin . 1 ’69 ins. 

Liverpool . 3’34 ins. 

Gorleston . 1-loins. 

Southampton 0-23 ins. 
Falmouth . 0-98 ins. 
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AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD COURT 

An Impossible Privilege 
ONE CONDITION REFUSED 

Though America is not yet a member 
of the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague, she has appointed one of her 
greatest lawyers, Mr. Hughes, to assist 
in its deliberations. 

Mr. Hughes was formerly American 
Secretary of State, but he has retired 
from politics. His presence at The Hague 
should help Americans to realise the 
impossibility of their remaining outside 
the great world movement for Peace. 

America’s acceptance of the World 
Court still hangs indoubt. We had'all 
hoped it was settled, but difficulties 
have arisen. 

What America Wanted 

America made conditions which she 
asked the other nations supporting the 
Court to accept. 

The other countries have just held a 
meeting at Geneva, and only one of 
the conditions, the fifth, gave any 
serious difficulty; the others were 
agreed to in the main. In her fifth 
condition America asked that the Court 
should bind itself not to give without 
America's consent what is known as 
an advisory opinion with regard to 
any question in which America claimed 
an interest. 

America's idea in making this con¬ 
dition was to put herself on an equality 
with the members of the League Council. 
The Court only gives an advisory opinion 
when the Council asks for one, so that 
the members of the Council have an 
opportunity of having their say when a 
question which interests them arises. 

An Alternative Proposal 

What America forgot is that the vote 
of a member of the Council does not 
count on an issue which directly con¬ 
cerns that member, and that it cannot 
vote against a proposal without attend¬ 
ing the Council and giving its reasons. 
Thus America’s demand is for a position, 
not of equality, but of privilege. 

Naturally this demand had to be 
refused, and it was proposed instead 
that whenever a matter in which America 
was concerned came before the Council 
an American observer should sit and 
vote with the other members. Unfortun¬ 
ately, it seems unlikely that America will 
accept this invitation to take part in 
League deliberations, but we must hope 
she will be ready with some alternative 
and acceptable suggestion. 

If not the Court will continue trying to 
save the world without America’s help. 


WHO WAS R. HORWOOD ? 
His Beautiful Plan of Old London 

Maps of Old London are very rare 
and much sought after. One in par¬ 
ticular, a great and costly work measur¬ 
ing 13 feet by 7 feet 5 inches and show¬ 
ing every house in London, Westminster, 
and the Borough of Southwark, is 
very seldom seen. 

The only copy we know' of is in the 
library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ' How 
many copies still exist is not known, 
but a gentleman in Banbury possessed 
one, and, thinking it would interest 
a friend of his who is publishing an 
English magazine in Florence, he sent 
it to him ; and now that editor has 
reproduced that plan and made avail¬ 
able for students something needed 
by them for over 125 years. 

It is remarkable that it should have 
been left to Someone in Florence to 
undertake this valuable work for the 
Londoner. It is stranger still that 
nothing beyond his name is known 
about the man who made the plan. 
Even the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy is silent about him. We should 
not have known his name (R. Honvood) 
if it had not' been printed on the plan 
which he published in 1794. 


Flying-men and 
the Mail Bags 

Postal Delivery from 
the Air 

Mail trains can deliver mail-bags at the 
exact spot required without stopping. 
Aeroplanes may soon be able to do the 
same thing. 

Bags dropped like a stone would be 
injured with their contents on reaching 
the ground, and bags attached to an 
ordinary parachute might sail away 
beyond recovery. 

After years of experiment a Swiss 
inventor," Herr Kuenzer, has invented 
an apparatus which is a compromise 
between the two. It drops like a stone 
to within 150 yards of the ground, and 
then opens a parachute for the landing. 
The opening of the parachute is timed 
by clockwork set by the airman. 

The apparatus, apart from the mail- 
bag, weighs less than six pounds, and 
will carry a load ten to twenty times its 
weight. It has been successfully used 
from a height of 3000 feet. 

PARIS CARRIES ON 
Finishing a Scheme of the 
Little Napoleon 

The scheme of magnificent boule¬ 
vards which Georges Eugene Haussmann 
drove through Paris under Napoleon 
the Third, in continuation of the'work 
of the First Napoleon, was never wholly 
completed. 

The fine Boulevard Haussmann itself, 
which continues the Avenue de Fried- 
land eastward from the Arc de Triomphe, 
has stopped short of its Appointed end 
for many decades, allowing itself to be 
blocked by the little Rue Taitbout 
just, after passing behind the Opera 
instead of continuing to its appointed 
junction with the Grands Boulevards. 

But always in the plans of Paris two 
faint parallel lines have shown where 
it was meant to go, and now at last the 
Haussmann design has been completed. 
Passengers westward along the Boule¬ 
vard Montmartre now see a vista far 
down the Boulevard Haussmann which, 
but for a slight bend, would show them 
the great arch itself. 

The new roadway makes a new artery 
of traffic from Paris’s West Efid to the 
business quarters round the Bourse, 
relieving the terribly congested Place de 
l’Opera, and so helping to solve the worst 
of all tlie traffic problems of Paris. 

THE MERRILLITE IN THE 
METEORITE 
A Metal from Outer Space 

Dr. George Merrill, the expert on 
meteorites, has been touring European 
museums for the Smithsonian Institution 
in search of new light on meteorology. 

Dr. Merrill was the discoverer of anew 
mineral in meteorites which has been 
called merrillite after him. He was 
anxious to discover whether any of his 
colleagues in Europe had found it among 
the mineral deposits of this planet. He 
found that they had not. Merrillite has 
so far been found only in meteorites, 
but the search is continuing. 

Helium, it will be remembered, was 
first discovered in the atmosphere of the 
Sun, but the knowledge gained of it 
from there led to its subsequent dis¬ 
covery on Earth. We must hope for the 
same good fortune with this other deni¬ 
zen of outer space. 


PLATINUM ON THE GOLD COAST 

The director of the Gold Coast Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Mr. A. E. Ivitson, has 
found in that colony rocks containing 
from two to six grains of platinum a ton. 

This he admits is not enough to be 
commercially profitable, but he-points 
to the possibility of the discovery of 
richer ores in areas not yet examined. 


One Day This week 

IN HISTORY 

England Seemed on the Brink 
of Ruin 

On October 19, 1781, the British Army sur¬ 
rendered to Washington. 

While England triumphed in the East 
the face of the war in America was 
changed by a terrible disaster ! 

A Sudden march of Washington 
brought him to the front of the English 
troops at a moment when the French 
fleet held the sea, and the army of Corn¬ 
wallis was driven by famine to a sur¬ 
render as humiliating as that of Saratoga. 
The news fell like a thunderbolt oil the 
wretched Minister who had till now 
suppressed af bis master’s order his own 
conviction of the uselessness of further 
bloodshed. Opening his arms, and pacing 
wildly up and down his room. Lord 
North exclaimed, “ It is all over,” and 
resigned. England, in fact, seemed on 
the brink of ruin. 

John Richard Green 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Origin of the Word Begorra? 

This exclamation is derived from the 
invocation By God. 

Does a Flame Possess Weight? 

Yes; a flame is made up of gases, and 
gases, though light compared with solids, 
have weight. 

How Does Mars Move? 

It rotates on its axis like the Earth, and 
it takes to do this 24 hours 37 minutes 
22 - 67 seconds. 

What are the Luminous Patches on an 
Old Fallen Elm Tree? 

Probably the strange phosphorescence is 
due to a fungus known as Rhizomorpha 
subterranea. 

What are the Three Estates of the 
Realm ? 

The Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
and the. Commons. It is a mistake to 
regard them as King, Lords, and Commons. 

Does Light Travel Through Space as 
Light or as Energy ? 

' Light is a form of energy which, acting 
upon the organs of sight, makes visible the 
objects from which it proceeds. 

What is the Difference Between Opera 
and Grand Opera? 

Opera is a general term for a drama in 
music, while grand opera is a lyric opera 
conceived and performed in the most 
elaborate manner without spoken dialogue. 
What are the N Rays ? 

A radiation from certain hot bodies 
described by M. Blondlot as increasing the 
luminosity of a glowing solid or gas without 
increasing its temperature. As these rays 
have not been observed by physicists 
generally their existence is doubted. 

What is the Life-History of the Flea? 

Its oval eggs are laid on rugs, mats, and 
other accumulators of dust and dirt. From 
the eggs are hatched out white footless 
maggots, with hairs on the body. The 
larva is full grown in about twelve days, 
when it spins a cocoon and changes into a 
humpbacked chrysalis. In a fortnight the 
perfect flea emerges. 

What is a Googly ? 

A googly is described as a finger-flip ball 
in cricket, but the origin of the term is 
uncertain. One idea is that it is from the 
Scandinavian gogle, meaning to trick or 
humbug, while another idea is that it should 
be spelt jugglie, and that it is a form of 
juggle. A third idea is that it is from a 
Scottish word jooglie meaning shaky or 
wavering. 

Why Do the Moon and the Stars Not 
Collide wilh the Earth ? 

The various members of the solar system 
are kept in their relative positions by the 
nicely-adjusted balance of the forces 
operating on them. If one of the members 
could suddenly be doubled in mass, this 
balance would be upset. Chaos would 
probably result. The same thing no doubt 
applies to other systems, but even if the 
stars were rushing directly toward the 
Earth their distance is so immense that it 
would be an incredible time before any 
collision took place. 


9' 

A GIANT STAR 
BLAZES UP 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
MIRA 

Whirling Fire-Mist of a 
Colossal Sun 

THE WHALE IN THE SKY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great constellation of Cetus, the 
Whale, is now to be seen in the south¬ 
east between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
evening and due south at midnight. 

Covering an immense stretch of sky, 
larger than that occupied by Pegasus, 
which was described in the C.N. for 
September 25,. Cetus may be easily 
found with the help of our starmap. The 
geometrical figure formed by its leading 
stars will be readily recognised to the 
south-east of the great Square of Pegasus. 
But the eastern portion of Cetus now 
has an additional star adorning it, for 
the marvellous Mira has again blazed up 
and is pouring its energy, increased a 
thousandfold, across the great abyss 
that separates us from that colossal, red- 
hot furnace. 

The position of .Mira, relative to the 
other stars is easily found, Mira, Delta 


Comma 
Alpha * 

MIRA 

• ' , ' < \ 1 

V / X 

v / Beta * 


The chief stars of Cetus, showing the position 
of Mira 

in Cetus (a fourth-magnitude star), and 
Alpha in Cetus, about as bright as Mira, 
forming a straight line of almost equi¬ 
distant stars. 

Observers may note the length of time 
during which Mira remains bright and 
then from time to time watch it gradu¬ 
ally fade away, a process taking between 
70 and 80 days. It then remains beyond 
naked eye vision for about six months, 
an interval of between 320 and 330 days 
occurring between one period of greatest 
brilliancy and another. 

Three months ago Mira appeared as 
a little star of between the ninth and 
tenth magnitude; since then it has 
been gaming in brilliancy, so that when 
it reaches third or second magnitude 
it will have increased in heat and 
light-giving power nearly 1500 times. 
What an awful state of things would 
result if our Sun were to increase the 
radiation of his energy to such an extent 
in his eleven-year period of variation ! 

Mira is a sun in a much earlier state 
of evolution than ours, composed of 
highly-attenuated gas probably far less 
dense than our atmosphere but at a red 
heat of some 3000 degrees Centigrade. 
This, whirled into a colossal sphere of 
fire-mist, expands in terrific upheavals 
of hydrogen and other flaming gases 
until it reaches the grand maximum 
that we hope to witness. 

One of the Largest Suns 

Measured by the interferometer at 
Mount Wilson, Mira was found, when 
near maximum brilliance, to possess a 
diameter of about 250 million miles, 
proving it to be one of the largest suns 
known, with a - circumference much 
greater than the Earth's orbit. As Mira 
is over 10J million times as far away as 
our Sun its light has been 163 years 
getting here ; so the outburst that we 
anticipate seeing actually occurred all 
this time ago. 

Mira has also a great companion sun 
of bluish hue, and therefore hotter and 
more advanced in stellar evolution than 
Mira. If this sun is as close as it appears 
to be its immense tidal influence may 
have much to do with causing these 
terrific outbursts 011 Mira. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus low 
in the east. In the evening Jupiter south¬ 
west, Uranus south, Mars south-east, and at 
his nearest oil Wednesday. 
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What Has Happened Before 

Jim Selby receives a wireless call 
for help from the explorer Upton,in 
'Central Brazil. He begs Jim to get 
into touch with Professor Thorold: 

Jim and his friend Sam Lusty at 
once start off, but have trouble with 
Stephen Gadsden, who pursues them 
in his motor-launch. They elude him, 
and hurry on, and presently are able 
to rescue a drowning boy. 

When at last they arrive at the 
Professor’s house they are refused 
admittance. 

But as the rescued boy turns out to 
be Greg Thorold, they soon find 
themselves among Mends,.and are in¬ 
vited ,to spend the night at the Pro¬ 
fessor’s house. 

CHAPTER 9 

Back to Polcapple 

im and Sam were used to getting 
up at half-past six at Pol¬ 
capple, but it was a good hour 
later than that when Jim awoke 
on the morning after his arrival at 
Ludford. The first thing he saw 
was Sam, sitting up in bed. Sam, 
wearing a suit of blue-and-white 
pyjamas belonging to Greg Thorold, 
was looldng with amazement at a 
pretty little tray with a teapot and 
some slices of thin, bread-and- 
butter which Jarvis had just laid on 
the stand by his bed. “ But I ain't 
ill," he objected. “ I don’t reckon I 
need to have my breakfast in bed.” 

Jarvis did not smile. " It's not 
your breakfast, sir. That will be 
ready downstairs at half-past eight, 
but Mrs. Thorold thought you 
would like a cup of morning tea. 
Will you have a. hot or cold bath ? ” 

Sara's eyes widened. " I mostly 
goes down for a swim in the sea,’’ 
was all he could find to say. 

" Then I’ll make it cold, sir,” 
said Jarvis. ” The bathroom’s just 
across the passage.” 

He left the room, and Sam stared 
after him; then turned to Jim. 
“ Do rich folk always have two 
breakfasts ? ” he asked. 

“ Always," said Jim gravely, 
and Sam gasped; but before he 
could say any more Greg burst into 
the room. “ Hurry up, you chaps ! 
Dad says we are to start at nine.” 

• “ Where for ? " asked Sam. 

" Polcapple, of course," replied 
Greg. “ He wants Jim here to put 
him in touch with Alan as soon as 
possible.” 

Jim spoke. ” We shan't be able 
to do that before tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. Your cousin won’t try to get 
through in daylight. He couldn’t, 
anyhow. Besides, I arranged with 
him not to callforforty-eight hours." 

" I see,” said Greg. " But all 
the same we’d best push on as soon 
as possible. We don’t want Gads¬ 
den monkeying with your wireless 
outfit." 

“ He won’t do that,” said Sam 
grimly, ” not so long as my aunt’s 
around. I tell ’ee she’d take her 
broom to him pretty quick.” 

Greg shouted with laughter. 
” Good for her ! I hope she’ll give 
it him hot.” He went off to dress,- 
and Sam followed to get his bath. 

As soon as breakfast was over 
Greg brought round a roomy four¬ 
seater, and the Professor said that 
Sam had better sit with Greg in 
front because he himself wanted to 
talk to Jim. 

To drive in a car was a new ex¬ 
perience for both the boys, whose 
only_ motor had been the local 
omnibus, but Jim soon got so deep 
in talk with Professor Thorold that 
he forgot everything else. The 
Professor asked him all sorts of 
questions about his wireless, and 
Jim soon saw that he was really 
interested in the new aerial. 

“ And who taught you ? ” asked 
the Professor. 

“ No one, sir; but our clergy¬ 
man, Mr. Trevenna, who gives me 
lessons, has lent me books on 
electricity and wireless.” 

“ Then you have had no regular 
training, Selby ? ” 

."No, sir," said Jim simply. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

The Professor nodded his big 
head. “Very creditable," he said 
in his deep, booming voice. “ I shall 
be much interested to see this new 
invention of yours.” 

Jim fairly glowed with delight. 
He forgot all about Gadsden, and 
began asking questions on his own 
account. He soon found that his 
companion was a mine of know¬ 
ledge on electrical matters, and it 
was quite a shock to him rvhen the 
car pulled up in front of a hotel and 
Greg announced briefly that this 
was Bude, and he thought lunch 
would be rather a good idea. 

“ I hope I haven't been bothering 
you, sir,” said Jim-apologetically. 

“ Bothering me ! ” boomed the 
Professor. “ I don’t know when 
I have enjoyed a drive so much.” 

They had a capital luncheon and 
did not hurry over it, and it was 
three before they pushed on again. 

“ Don't know what your Aunt 
Sarah will say when she sees us 
turning up like this,” remarked Jim 
aside to Sam as they started. 

” Let her say anything she’s a 
mind to,”- returned Sam. " After 
all, the place is yours, ain’t it ? " 

” Is there a 'hotel in your vil¬ 
lage ? ” asked Greg. 

Sam grinned. “ Polcapple don’t 
run to hotels, but Mrs. Capper, she 
keeps the Fisherman’s Arms, and I 
reckon she can fix you up with 
beds. She' fries fish primely.” 

“ That will, do us all right,” said 
Greg with a laugh. 

During the last part of the drive 
Professor Thorold spoke to Jim of 
Alan Upton. 

“ He is my sister’s son,” he said, 
“ but she died when he was ten, 
and he has lived with me and been 
like my son. He is a fine airman, 
and has always been mad on travel 
and exploration. A year ago he 
went to Brazil on some business 
for an aircraft firm, and while there 
found records in the municipal 
library at Rio speaking of a for¬ 
gotten white race Who are said still 
to survive in the central highlands 
of Brazil. He begged me to provide 
him with money to fit out an 
expedition to find them, and in 
the end I did so. He told me that 
he-meant to travel by air, and that 
he had a friend who would go with 
him. I wrote to him. to make Sure 
that he could take petrol for the 
double journey, but he started 
before my letter arrived. I can 
only imagine that he has run short 
of petrol and that this is the reason 
he is unable to return.” 

Before Jim could ask any.of the 
questions he was full of Sam’s 
voice broke in : ” There’s Pol¬ 

capple, Greg. Keep the road to 
the right. That’ll bring you straight 
into the village.” 

". Is that where Gadsden lives ? ” 
asked Professor Thorold, pointing 
to a large, bare-looking house with 
a high roof of blue slate standing in 
a big walled garden. 

“That's it, sir,” answered Jim. 
” There’s the gate, and—he drew a 
quick breath—there he is himself.” 

Gadsden’s tall figure had just 
turned in at the iron drive gate, 
but as the car came along he 
stopped and stood looking at it. 
He made no sign of recognising Jim, 
merely stood and stared stonily at 
the car and its occupants. 

Sam scowled. “ Up to more mis¬ 
chief, I’ll be bound,” he grumbled. 

But Professor Thorold was look¬ 
ing at the long aerial stretched from 
the roof of Gadsden’s house to a 
forty-foot mast carefully stayed. 
“ Have you any notion what sort 
of installation he has, Selby ? ” . 

Jim shook his head. “ I’ve never 
been inside his house, and I never 
expect to. But they say he has a 
seven-valve set, and I know he has 
a transmitting licence.” 

Professor Thorold grunted. “ We 
shall have to be careful that he does 
not get hold of the code word.” 

After leaving the Tliorolds at 
the Fisherman’s Arms Jim and 
Sam hurried to the house, and, 
going straight to the wireless shed; 
Jim unlocked it and went iti. 


“ It’s all right,” he -said with a 
sigh of relief. “ There’s no sign that 
anyone has been in here.” 

Sam grinned. “ I wouldn’t worry 
about that, not so long as Aunt 
Sarah is around.” 

The door burst open behind them. 

“ I'm around, Sam Lusty,” his 
aunt cried, “ and so you’ll know 
afore you’re much older, you great 
lazy lump ! I’m going to learn you 
a lesson what it means to run away 
like you did and leave me all the 
work to do ! You go right out and 
hoe them potatoes, and not a bite 
of supper do you get till you’ve 
finished them all ! ” 

Sam said nothing, for he had 
learned by long experience that 
silence was best when his aunt was in 
her tantrums. But Jim, whose tem¬ 
per was usually peaceable enough," 
felt a sudden sense of disgust. 

“ The potatoes will have to wait 
till tomorrow, Mrs. Trant,” he said 
curtly. “ I need Sam’s help myself 
this afternoon.” 

t Mrs. Trant gave a sort of gulp. 
She stared at Jim as if she could not 
believe her ears. Then she began. 

“ You dare to talk to me like that, 
Jim Selby 1 A beggar’s brat like 
you as depends on me for every bite 
of food ! ’’ 

Jim cut in. “ You are forgetting, 
Mrs. Trant. The house you five in 
is mine, and what food I eat is 
cheap rent for it, to say nothing of 
the work I do. If you can’t be 
civil I shall ask my lawyer to find 
another tenant or to sell the place.” 

Mrs. Trant gasped as if someone 
had thrown a bucket of cold water 
over her. She had bullied the boys 
so long that she had quite forgotten 
the fact that Jim was really her 
landlord. There rvas a very un¬ 
pleasant look on her hard face as 
she stared at Jim. Then suddenly 
she turned, and without another 
word flounced out of the place. 

“ Fine, Jim ! ” said Sam. “ You 
talked proper, you did.”. 

But Jim shook his head. “ I hate 
myself for it,” he said in a tone 
of disgust. “ And now she’ll hate 
me, Sam.” 

“ I reckon she hates everyone 
except herself,” replied Sam soberly. 
“ Now let’s put up that aerial.” 

For safety’s sake Jim had taken 
down ' the aerial before leaving 
Polcapple, and locked it away, and 
it took some time to put it up again. 
When it was done he w-ent through 
all his apparatus very carefully, 
fitted a freshly-charged' battery, 
and tested by tuning-in, first to 
2 L O, then to various foreign 
stations. It was past six when all 
was finished. Then Jim locked up 
the shed, and he and Sam went to 
the house to wash and tidy, for 
Professor Thorold had asked them 
to supper at the inn. 

Fresh grilled mackerel and apple 
pasties provided by Mrs. Capper 
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made an excellent meal, and after¬ 
ward they sat in the twilight and 
talked. But it was still quite early 
when Professor Thorold sent the 
boys off. 

” We must be up by four at 
latest,” he told Greg, “ so we had 
all better get to bed early. I shall 
be with you by half-past four, 
Selby, and I do hope that all will 
go well.” 

Mrs. Trant said never a word 
when the boys came in, but the look 
on her hard face was not pleasant, 
and Jim, after visiting the wireless 
shed to see that all was right, went 
off to bed, feeling rather depressed. 

CHAPTER IO 

Speaking in Cipher 

J im’s alarm clock roused him at 
half-past three, and he got up 
quietly and went out. The night 
was dark but fine, and, as on the 
night when he had first got Alan 
Upton, the only sound was the low 
boom of the surf at the base of the 
cliff. He got all ready, and just as 
the first grey of dawn lightened the • 
gloom Sam brought in the Pro¬ 
fessor and Greg. 

“ Shall I call, sir ? ” asked Jim. 
“ Better not in case Gadsden is 
listening,” replied the other. “ Wait 
until Alan calls.” 

He put on one pair of phones and 
Jim had the other. For a long time 
they sat quiet, then Sam got up. 
“ I’m going to watch outside,” he 
said. “ We don’t want no one 
sneaking round like they did the 
first night.” 

He was hardly out of the room 
when Jirh put up his hand. Morse 
signals had begun to tap softly on 
his ear-drums. Professor Thorold 
bent forward in his chair. 

“ Yes, it is my nephew,” he said 
eagerly. “ I recognise his sending.” 

” Then I had better answer, sir,” 
said Jim. 

“ Yes, tell him that I am here.” 
Jim tapped out his message, and 
there was a quick reply. Jim 
turned inquiringly to the Pro¬ 
fessor. The latter nodded. “ Yes, 

I heard. He refuses to believe until 
he gets the code word. Very wise 
of him too. The worst of it is that 
if we send it Gadsden may catch it. ” 
” What is it, sir ? ” asked Jim. 

“ It is Hoip.” 

“ That’s a funny word. Does it 
mean anything ? ” 

” Yes, Help or I perish.” £i.a 
Jim considered a moment. " I 
shall have to give it, sir; but I’ll 
give it in code.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“ In the numbers of each letter 
from the beginning of the alphabet. 

I think that Upton will be smart 
enough to understand.” 

" I hope he will. You can try it 
at any rate." 

Jim’s fingers became busy "again, 
and in a little while his face lighted 
up.” 

“ It’s all right. He’s got it, and 
says he understands the reason for 
our caution. Next time the word 
is to be in letters. Now he is going 
to talk.” 

For a long time the silence was 
broken only by the scratch of the 
Professor’s fountain pen as he 
rapidly took down the message sent 
by Upton. Then at last the writing 
stopped, and presently Jim turned 
to the other. “ His power has given 
out, sir,” he said gravely. 

“ I heard him say so,” -was the 
answer, “ but luckily not before he 
was able to tell us where he is. And 
what a story, Selby! What a 
story ! ” 

Greg broke in eagerly. “ Do tell 
us. I’m crazy to hear where Alan is. 
What is he doing ? Has he really 
found this wonderful city he used 
to talk of ? ” 

“ He has found the city, Greg,” 
answered his father, “ but it is not 
deserted, and the people who inhabit 
it are the Hulas, the old white race 
mentioned in the early Spanish 
records as being fair as the English. 
But they and he are in deadly dan¬ 
ger.” He paused. “ But wait. I had 
better tell you the whole story." 

TO EE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He ? 

A Fair-Minded Greek 

E^ive hundred years before the 
1 birth of Jesus a man was 
living in Greece who won for 
himself such fame by his fair- 
minded conduct that some who 
did not believe in fairness were 
annoyed with him, and were glad 
to drive him out of the country. 
It is not everybody who likes 
good men. 

This Greek was a conservative, 
believing in' the old ways, so of 
course there were differences be¬ 
tween him and those who be¬ 
lieved in new ways ; but all sides 
said he meant to be fair. When 
the Persians invaded Greece 
with an immense army he was in 
command of a part of the Greek 
army, and he was one of ten 
officers appointed to be com¬ 
mander-in-chief in turn, one 
general for one day. That new 
plan, he said, was unwise. 

All knew who was the best 
general. It was Miltiades. When 
his own turn came to take com¬ 
mand he should ask Miltiades to 
command for him. The other 
eight agreed, and Miltiades kept 
the chief command and won a 
great victory at Marathon, where 
also his unselfish fellow-officer 
distinguished himself. 

Then the question arose 
whether Persia should not be 
met and defeated at sea if she 
came invading again. Fighting 
at sea meant there must be 
long preparations, and the fair- 
minded man spoke up for the old 
way of resisting on land. The 
leader _who believed in sea- 
fighting was Themistocles, and 
lie meant to have his own way.. 
To get it he roused the people to 
vote that the chief objector and 
others should be turned out of the 
country. The vote went against 
them and they were turned out. 

One voter who could not write, 
and did not know the man who 
was threatened with banishment, 
cajne up to him, and asked him 
to write for him. His vote was 
for banishment. 

” Has he done you any harm ? ” 
he was asked.. “ No, he hasn’t,” 
said the voter, “ and I don’t 
know him, but I’m tired of hear¬ 
ing him called The Just.” With¬ 
out another word he wrote out 
the man’s vote against himself. 

But presently the Persians 
returned, and then Themistocles 
was glad to invite the banished 
Greeks to come back and fight 
either on land or sea. The J ust 
hastened home, was given a com¬ 
mand, and in the final victorious 
battle it was he who led the 
Athenian fleet at sea. It was his 
influence too that made Athens 
the leading Greek sea-power. 

When the different Greek 
States met to decide what share 
each should 
pay toward 
the costs of 
alliance and war 
all agreed that 
the decision 
should be left 
to onemaii. And 
no State grum¬ 
bled, for all 
knew that he was just. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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c&hey Shall $eat ^heir Swords into Ploughshares 


DF MERRYMAN 

JJr. New-Rich was selecting a 
motor-car. 

“ The engine of this one,” said 
the salesman, “ will develop sixty 
horse-power without a vibration.” 

“ And how much with one ? ” 
asked Mr. New-Rich. “ I want the 
best that money can buy.” 
a a a 

Word-Changing 

Complete, I’m a character little 
respected, 

With friendship or feeling alike 
unconnected; 

Transposed, I’m a kind of un¬ 
pleasant position 

Which scarcely admits of a clear 
definition ; 

Curtail, and again make a slight 
reformation, 

And, lo 1 on the temple I oft have a 
station; 

My tail lop again, and I still have 
another, 

By which you will doubtless my 
nature discover; Solution next week. 

b 0 a 

Next to Nothing 

There was an old lady of Bath 
Who was really as thin as a lath, 
Folk said: A good dinner 
Her cook should put in her : 

We can’t see her come up the path ! 
0 0 0 

The Broken Proverb 

o _d /-\;fk i d j“ u 
r,c~ M c\ iii/W 

Here are two lines of broken type. When 
the missing portions o£ the letters hare 
been filled in they will make the words of 
a well-known proverb. The letters of each 
word are in correct order, but the words 
ore jumbled. Can you do this ? 

Solution next ivcch 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Eels ? 
Without the S at the end this 
name would appear to have 
been a nickname of a man of great 
agility. But having the S .it is 
probably, like Eeles, derived from 

the Christian name Elias. , Old 

Testament names were very popular 
among the peasants of the Middle 
Ages and also in later days. 

0 a a 

Another Part of the House 
Counsel for the defence was cross- 
examining a witness. 

“ You have accounted for your 
movements in the early afternoon 
and evening,” he said, “ so will 
you please tell the court what you 
were doing in the interim ? ” 

“ I didn’t go there,” replied the 
nervous witness. “ 1 was in the 
drawing-room all fihe time.” 
0O0 



When you have found the four words re¬ 
presented by these pictures take one letter 
from each word and make the names of 
(1) an onion-like vegetable, (2) a plant 
used for Savouring, <3> a popular summer 
vegetable, (4) small, round vegetables. 
Can you find out what they are ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Why is news cabled from America 
never fresh ? ' 

Because it comes through salt 
water. 


W HAT was the difference between 
the old governments of Algiers 
and Malta ? 

Algiers was governed by Deys and 
Malta by Knights. 

0 0 0 
A Candid Can 



a man. 

What you hold I am anxious to 
know. 

Plums or pears, let us hope—is' it 
so ? ” 

“ No, it isn’t,” the Can made reply. 

“ It’s tomatoes,” he said with asigh, 

“ And be sure what I’ve stated is 
true, 

For I’m bound to be open with 
you 1 ” 

000 
Who Did It? 

A schoolmaster was telling a 
party of friends about a 
funny incident during a history 
lesson. 

“ The other day,”, he said, “ 1 
asked my class who signed Magna 
Carta, and a nervous littleboy stood 
up and said, ‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t 
me.’ ” 

One of the party laughed loudly 
at this story, and then exclaimed • 
“ And I shouldn’t be surprised if 
the little rascal hadn’t done it after 
all 1 ” 

0^0 0 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

When morning comes in winter¬ 
time, 

And flakes of snow are falling. 
When leafless boughs are white with 
rime, 

" And tempest shrieks appalling, 
flow pleasant then my first, when 
we 

Assemble over toast and tea. 
When, breakfast done, we- venture 
forth. 

With dismal shake and gesture, 
Into the regions of the North : 

My second is a vesture 
Of great esteem to all of those 
Who travel over frozen snows. 

And when the business of the day, 
Its toils and cares are over, 

How gladly do we haste away. 

To feel ourselves in clover. 

When safe at home, where babies 
roll 

With playful kittens on my whole. 

Answer next week 

0 a s 

What insect does the black¬ 

smith manufacture ? 

He makes the firefly. 

0 0 0 

Taking a Risk 

A kindly old gentleman was 
walking down the High Street 
when he saw a small boy crying. 

“ What is the matter, my little 
man ?” he asked. “ Are you lost ? ” 
“ Yes,” sobbed the boy ; “ but 
1 suppose it’s my own fault. I 
ought to have known better than 
to come out with my big brother— 
he’s always losing something.” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. The letter G 
A Picture Puzzle 

REvolver, PRess, dESk, pEN, TAp, 
Tie, fiVE—representative. 

Do You Enow Me ? Book 


Jacko the Guide 

J acko rather liked ruins. He often spent an afternoon at 
Monkeyville Castle, where old Mrs. Bodger, the caretaker, 
was a special friend of his. She showed Jacko all sorts of 
things that weren’t generally shown to the public, and she 
j made excellent gingerbread. 

One day Jacko found the poor old lady huddled up in her 
armchair, looking very miserable. 

“ It’s the rheumatism,” she said. “ I always get it this time 
of the year. How I’ll show folk round the castle today I 
don’t know! ” 

" Well, you needn’t,” said Jacko promptly. " I’ll do it for 
2 you. I know every corner of the place.” 

Mrs. Bodger said it was very kind of him. “ But I hope I 
shan’t have to trouble you,” she added. " Perhaps we shan’t 
have any visitors.” 

That was the very last thing Jacko hoped for. And he 
wasn’t disappointed, for just at that moment there was a honk- 
honk, and a big motor-car full of tourists drove up. 

1 Jacko was off like a shot. He strutted up to the little party, 
jangling his keys and trying to look as important as possible. 
But showing people round the castle wasn’t nearly as exciting 



Jacko tried to look as important as possible 
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as he had imagined. The tourists were armed with guide-books 
and maps,-and they seemed to know much more about the 
place than Jacko did; in fact, they contradicted everything 
Jacko told them; and a gentleman in a big check suit roared 
with laughter when he was asked to believe that the castle had 
been built by Queen Victoria. 

Jacko stuck his nose in the air. Now he came to think of 
it, he wasn’t sure if he had heard Mrs. Bodger say that Queen 
Victoria had built the cdjstle or if she had merely visited it. 
So he hastily changed the subject and escorted the party down 
into the dungeons. 

It was very cold and dark down there. The ladies gave 
little shrieks and said that they would never find the way out 
again ; but the gentleman in the check suit said that there 
was nothing to be afraid of. 

“ It’s as easy as winking,” he declared. “ I don’t know why 
we want a guide.” 

That was enough for Jacko. He made off as fast as he could 
go, locking the heavy door after him. 

“ That’ll teach ’em a lesson,” he said with a chuckle. 

But after all it was Jacko who had the lesson. The tourists 
were furious when he let them out half-an-hour later; and 
when Mrs. Bodger heard what he had done she soon showed 
that she wasn’t too helpless to make good use of a stick. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 
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The Stubborn Cow 

A cattle drover in Paris the 
other day, while hurrying to 
get a herd outside the fortifica¬ 
tion gates of the city, met with 
some difficulty owing to the 
cattle growing restless amid the 
tumult of the traffic; but at 
last he got all his beasts out 
safely with the exception of a cow. 

The drover, exasperated at 
the. animal’s obstinate manner, 
lost his patience and vented his 
anger in rather strong language, 
but without avail. Frantic 
with despair, he paused to take 
breath, changed his- tactics, and 
in a coaxing manner and with a 
gentle pat said: 

“ Now* then, old girl, come 
along. Do, like a dear, now'.” 
And the' cow moved along. 


La Vache Obstin6e 

L’autre jour a Paris, un con- 
ducteur de bestiaux, qui se 
hatait de faire soxtirson troupeau 
par les portes des fortifications, 
se trouva empeche par le tumulte 
de la circulation qui agitait ses 
betes; il reussit toutefois a 
les faire sortir toutes, a l’excep- 
tion d’une vache. 

Le conducteur, exaspere par 
l’opiniatrete de l’animal, perdit 
patience et exhala sa fureur en 
un langage expressif, mais en 
vain. Fou de desespoir, il 
s’arrdta pour souffler, changea 
de tactique et, d’un ton caressant 
accompagne d’une tape amicale, 
il dit: 

“ Allons, ma vieille, viens 
done. Sois gentille et viens.” 
Et la vache se laissa cmduire. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Marigold’s Kitten 

■\Y7hen Marigold’s aunt came 
* y to stay at their house 

she brought Marigold a present. 
It was a lovely Persian kitten, 
with bright blue eyes and little 
velvety ears, and her coat was 
so thick that when she snug¬ 
gled down she looked like a 
fluffy grey ball. 

Marigold was very proud of 
her, and she asked her friend 
Jim to tea to see her new pet. 

Jim was delighted with the 
kitten, and Mother made a 
woolly ball with oddbits of wool, 
which pussy thought great fun. 

Then, when tea was ready, 
Marigold took pussy in her 
arms and sat her down in an 
armchair near the tea-table. 

Marigold and Jim had such 
a lot of things to talk about 
that tea was nearly over before 
Marigold cried, “ Oh, Mummy, 
my pussy has gone ! ” 

The two children searched all 
round the room, but they could 
not find her. Fortunately the 
glass doors leading out to the 
garden were shut, so she could 
not be very far away. 

“Iam sure she is safe,” said 
Mother ; “so come and finish 
your tea, and presently we 
will all hunt till we find her. I 
expect she is tired, and has 
curled up in a corner.” 

No sooner had the children 
taken their places at the table 
when a strange thing happened. 

The teapot cosy, which had 
fallen to the floor when Mummy 
poured out the tea, suddenly 
began to move across the room! 

The children watched breath¬ 
lessly. Then Mother laughed. 
“ I think I can guess what has 
happened," she said. 



She stooped down, and pulled 
up the cosy, and there under¬ 
neath was the lost kitten. 

Pussy had evidently curled 
up in the tea-cosy to sleep, and 
when she woke up she must 
have turned over, bringing the 
tea-cosy on top of her. 

“ And then,” cried Jim, 
“ when she tried to run away 
she took her little bed with her.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mari¬ 
gold as she poured out some 
milk for her pet. “We shall 
have to watch you carefully, 
pussy, or you will get up to 
all kinds of mischief.’’ 
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Playing Football in a Cage—Owing to the absence of playing-fields in Bermondsey, London, 
the roof of a boys’ club has been covered with netting so that the boys can play football 


A New British Air Liner—Next year a British air service 
started, and here we see one of the big triple-engined 


between Egypt and 
aeroplanes which 


India will be 
will be used 



A Dog’s Daily Ride—This dog has a splendid 
ride through London streets every day 
on . the Jshoulder of his owner, a Battersea 
postman, who cycles to and from Mitcham 





The Old Ploughman—In a ploughing compe¬ 
tition held at Horsley Cross, Essex, in 
aid of hospital funds, the oldest competitor, 
who is shown in this picture, was 80 



The Cockatoo’s Toilet—Every morning a 
fifty-year-old cockatoo at the London Zoo 
enjoys having its beautiful white plumage 
brushed by one of the keepers, as shown here 


A Motor-Boat That Folds Up—Cross-Channel flying-boats now carry small rubber 
dinghys which fold up into a bag only 18 inches long. When the dinghys are inflated* 
they can be fitted with portable motors, and here we see one of them being tested at 
Southampton. These little rubber boats will not sink, and can easily carry two passengers 


A Puzzle for the Chicken—A piece of wood 
picked up in Richmond Park bore a remark¬ 
able resemblance to an ostrich’s head, and 
seemed to be a great surprise to the chicken 



Scouts Hold a Dog Show—Walthamstow Scouts and Wolf Cubs held a dog show recently 
at which their pets were judged by an official of the Kennel Club. In this picture we see 
the boys on their way to the show, where they exhibited a wonderful variety of ,dogs 


Crossing the Road in Safety—The children who live on a new estate at Muswell Hill, London, 
have to cross a busy traffic centre on their way to and from school, so a lady has been 
appointed by the authorities to escort them safely across the roads in parties, as seen here 
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